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PEBFEOTION. 





BY WILL FOSTER, 





Fret not for Fame, but fn Perfection rest, 

Beek not the first, but the most excellent; 

For thus it proves, when toilsand cares have spent, 
The trstis often second Ww the best, 


With patient spirit and unyielding seset 

Toll to complete each daily task, Hesven-sent, 
Kather with littie ably done content, 

Than lost in barren fields of frultiess quest, 


For as in every grass and leaf and flower 

God's work surpasses Man's, 60 man is next 

To God, when, spurning gold and fame and praise, 
He takes a daisy as his daily text, 

Strives simply, upassumingly each bour, 

To \aform with beauty Life's uncomeliest ways. 


HEART AND RING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VYOID,”’ 








“MADAM’S WARD,’’ ‘THE HOUSBIN 
THE OLOSE,’’ ‘‘WHITE BERRIES 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONE 
LOVE,” BTO., ETO. 





CHAPTER XXXIV, 


ORIS waited in the—literally—marble 
) ball, while the valet went upstairs to 

convey the result of his mission to bis 
master, and she employed the few wmin- 
utes before his return in composing her- 
self, 

She was going, in obedience to bis whim, 
to wit beside the bed of this sick old man 
who had robbed her of her lover sand 
wrecked all ber life, the Marquis of Stoyie, 
at whose requestor command Lord Cecil 
had abandoned her! 

“If anyone had told methat I shouid 
have done this thing,”’ she mused In sad 
wonderment, ‘‘with what scorn I shouid 
have repelled the suggestion; and yet—I 
am here. And what is more wonderfal 
still, I cannot bate bim—could not, if I 
tried. Is it because he isso old, and ill, 
and helpless, and locks 60 unhappy? Only 
the wretched can feel for the wretched, 
they say,” and she sighed as she followed 
the man up the stairs into a carefully- 
shaded room. 

The great marquis lay upon a couch 
wrapped in bis velvet dressing-gown, the 
brightness of which seemed to beighten the 
efiect of his pallid, wasted face, with its 
piercing eyes shining like briliiants in 
their hollow, dark-ringed sockets. 

He made an effort to rise as she entered, 
but fell back with an apologetic wave of 
his emaciated hand. 

‘You see how helpless I am, my dear?’ 
he said; ‘‘worse than when you 80 gener- 
ously came to my aid the otherday, Ani 
so you consented to gratify the sick fancy 
of an old man, and have come to see me!’’ 

Doris drew near and took the hand he 
extended to her, and as she bent over him 
a strange mysterious feeling of pity thrilled 
through her, 

‘*] am sorry to see you 80 weak, my lord,” 
she said genily; “but you will be better 
when the weather is cooler,”’ 

“Yes, yes,’’ he assented eagerly. ‘Ob, 
yes; I shall get better! It is only a passing 
weakness! 1 have been very ill—I wld 
you? Yes, 1 am very strong. We Swyles 
have the constitution and’’—with a grim 
smile—‘‘the temper of Old Nick! Yes, | 
abali get better,’’ 

‘I have brought you some flowers,’’ ssid 
Doris, 

The valet came forward with a vase, but 
the warquis waved bim back. 


“No,’’ ne said, “Give the:n to mel Give | 
them to me and be took them from her 
wila ga cogrUly eagerness An, Deautifu 
and you were ao gracious as to think o 








them! They are almost as beautiful as 
yoursel!; but not more pure, not more in- 
nocent or pure,” he added to himeelf, with 
& strange, wistful gravity, as his eyes rested 
on her sweet face, “whose goodness lay 
open to all men’s eyes,” as the poet says, 

The valet came forward again to arrange 
the pillows, which had slipped down, and 
the marquis’s face flashed angrily. 

“Go, gol’’ he said irritably, 

The map drew back with unmoved coun- 
tenance, and Doris leant forward. 

“Let me put them more comfortably for 
you, wy lord,” she sai, 

He allowed her ‘o do it, without a word 
orsign of protest or resentment, and sank 
back with a sigh. 


***Ob, woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou,’ 


“Soott! Walter Scott! I oan understand 
that now—now you are here! Yes, amin- 
istering angel.’ 

He seemed lost in thought for a moment, 
then he turned bis keen eyes upon her in- 
quiringly. 

“You look pale and sad. Have you been 
in trouble? I have no right to ask, you 
wili say; but curiosity is an old man’s priv- 
ilege, remember, my dear.’’ 

‘(Man is born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward,’ wy lord,” said Doris, in a low 
voice, 

“Aye,” besald, knitting bis brows, ‘Yes, 
Trouble we make for ourselves; but sorrow 
uoust have been unmerited in your case, 
child, Tell me——’’ he stopped short, and 
wighed. ‘1 am forgetting,’’ he said, “Why 
should you tell me? Iam not your father 
—’"’ he stopped again. “Did I teil you 
that I had a daughter once: sheis dead. If 
she bad lived she would have been about 
your age, 1 think. I wish——’’ again he 
atopped, and the proud lips quivered 
sligutly. ‘I bave neither son nor daughter; 
only a nephew, who, doubtiess, thinks I 
aw ap unconscionable time dying; and he is 
rigbt, It is time that there was a new 
Marquis of Stoyle.’’ 

Doris looked down. 

‘J]_] think you do him an injustice, my 
lord,’’ she said, 

He laughed the old cynical laugh. 

“Jf he doesn’t, I’ve no doubt Grace does, 
Lady Grace Peyton, the girl he is going to 
marry,’’ be explained, ‘is aclever girl; too 
slever tor Ceocil,’’ and be smiled balf scorn- 
fully. “She will bave all the brains, and, 
perbaps, be wiil bave all the honesty, Yes, 
Ili say that for bim: he may be a fool, nut 
he’s no knave, A knave would Lave been 
too sharp for us—’’ He put bis hand to 
bis brow asif his memory were alipping 
trom bim and be was endeavoring to keep 


fa bold upon it, “Did I tell you about him 


and Lady Grace? I think I told you.” 

Doris shook ber head. 

‘‘\No, my iord,’’ sabe replied, almost in- 
audibly. 

“No? I though——’’ He paused, and 
looked round with a helpless sigh, ‘1 have 
forgotten it now, Spenser Oburochill could 
teilyou. It will amuse you.” He smiled 
with childish enjoyment, “I wish | could 
remember, but I can’. My memory is 
worse, uuuch worse since my illness,” and 
be sighed again. 

‘‘Do not distress yourself, my lord,’’ aaid 
Doris. “You shailtell me when you re- 
member if you like,’’ 

He inclined bis head, 

“One time, not so long ago, I could re- 
member everything,’ he said with a forced 
soiie which was infinitely pitiable, ‘Not 
a face or a story but I could carry itin my 


mind, and now—”’ he looked at her apolo- 
} 
yetically—‘“‘J bave actuaily forgotten your | 
neme, yours, who bave been so kind Wa | 


feeble old man, my dear. 
Doris Marlowe,’’ said Doris. 





He repeated it twice or thrice, then shook 
his head. 

“Yoa,a pretty name. I don’t think I 
ever heard it before, My little girl’s name 
was Mary, They wanted tooail her Lucy, 
after her mother; but there has been always 
beens Mary Neville—until now. I told 
you she diag, did I not?’’ 

‘Yea, my lord,” aaid Doria soothingly. 

‘*Yo—es,” ne reated musingly. ‘lf she 
had lived I should have had someone, like 
yoursel!, to s8e me throngh the last mile of 
life's race—the last mile. I kept race 
horses once, I've done and seen every- 
thing in my time. Wicked Lord Stoyle 
they called me. But through itall I was 
never so bad as some, Spenser Oburobill, 
for instance ——”’ 

‘Mr, Spenser Churohill bas been very 
good to me, my lord,” said Doris gently. 

The keen, piercing eyes opened her with 
amesement. 

‘Good to you!—Spenser Ohurchill?’ You 
are jesting, child. He was never good to 
anyone, man or woman!” he isughed. 
“Spenser Oburoebili. Why, it was be who 
—’’ he stopped with a troubled look on bis 
face. “No,—I’ve forgotten—it has slipped 
meagain. It is something Grace was in, 
too, Olever woman, Grace; too clever for 
Oecil. But I badmy way. Yes! 1 bad my 
way.’’ 

Doris rose, 

“] must go now, my lord,” she said 
faintly. 

“Yeos?’’ be said wistlully. ‘Yes, 1 sup- 
pose so, It was very good of you, my dear, 
to bumor an old man’swhim. Let me look 
at you,” and be raised himself! on bis 
elbow. ‘You are very pretty. Did I tell 
you 1 had a daughter? Yes, yes. I think, 
—it isonly a fancy, this,—that she would 
bave looked like you. He wili bea bappy 
man woo wins that beautiful face and gen- 
tle beart!”’ 

Doris's tace flushed, and her eyes drop- 
ped and his keen ones noted her embar- 
rassment, 

“Ah,” he said; ‘there is someone already 
is there not?”’ 

‘Yea, my lord,’’ said poor Doris, ina low 
voice, 

He nodded, 

“Yes, yes! Who is he? What js his 
name? ut it’s no use telling me; I can’t 
remember, you see! ,sbould like to see 
bim, Will you ask him to come and see 
me, an old man on the verge o! the grave? 
You can say that, though It is’nttrue! No, 
I’m worth twenty dead men still, and he 
raised himssif,and glared atthe opposite 
wall witha proud,cold hauteur, which mace 
Doris sbrink, for suddenly there flashed 
upon ber mind the night Jeffrey bad taken 
ber to Drury Lane, and abe bad seen the 
old, stern-looking man in the box; and this 
washe! Sbe remembered and recognised 
him now. 

Sine rose trembling, and filled with a va- 
gue fear, 

“Must you go? Thank you for coming 
tome! Remember, tell the fortunate man 
who bas won you that I shall esteewn it a 
favor if be will bring you to see me again. 
I abould like to congratalate bim upon the 
treasure he has got.”’ 

His shaking band rested in ber soft paim 
for a moment, then be fell back with asigh; 
but immediately afterwards, as she left the 
roow, she beard him addreas his valet ina 
hard, cold voice. 

Doris went bome greatly agitated. 

“Your visit bas been ea trying one, I am 
afraid, dear,” said Lady Desapard, reygard- 
ing her pale {sce with sympathetic curiosa- 


ity. ‘Was be avery irritable old man? l’ve 
beard all surts of stories about bim,”’ 
‘He ia very iil and oid,’’ she said, ‘‘He 
he was very kind and gentile to me,” and 
Lhougb 8be cou 1 scarcely have wid why 


* her eyes grew moist, 





“Well, he would have to be a seemeet 
monster, with a heart of stone, if he had 
been anything else than kind and gentie to 
you. And now I bave some good news 
for you. Percy Levant has come back. 
All bis preparations are complete, he says, 
for the bappy event-——”’ 

Doria started. She had aliwnost forgotten 
Percy Levantin the excitement of the in- 
terview with the marquis, and the memor- 
les and emotions he had evoked. 

“] should think he bad been working 
prett, Lard or worrying about something,”’ 
continued Lady Despard, ‘for he looks an 
grave as a judge, and hadn't a laugh in 
him. Oh, here he comes!’’ 

Percy Levant entered the room as she 
apoke, and Lady Despard, murinuring 
some exouse, left the two young people 
alone, 

He took WVoria’s hands, and look down at 
her with a grave tenderness tbat, !f she had 
met his gaze, would bave startied ber by 
ite sad ness. 

‘““Weil, Doris,” he said, “I Lave come 
back, and ail is ready.” 

“IT am glad you have come back,” she 
said, in her low, sweet voice, ‘Lady De. 
spard has missed you terribly,.’’ 

“And you?"’ be asked. 

“And I!” she answered, lifting her eyes 
to his face fora moment, “Yes, 1 missed 
you. I bave notso many friends that I can 
afford to lose one without missing biin.’’ 

“Friend!” be said, almost inaudibly, 
“Well, yea, 1am truly your friend, And 
you don’t regret—you have no mimgivirgs 
aa to the future, Doris?’’ 

whe paused, aimost imperceptibly, then 
in a still iower voice, replied— 

“No, I have no regrets, no misgivings. I 
—I trast you entirely.’’ 

‘Yeu, dearest,’’ he said, and he bent and 
kissed her hands, ‘and you may doso, | 
think, entirely. 1 must goand dress now.”’ 

“Waite moment,” she said falteringly. 
“] have something to tell you” and she 
told him of ber meeting ,with the marquis 
and her visit to him. 

“The Marquis of Stoyle!’’ he said as she 
yoentioned his name, and be let ber bands 
drop suddenly. ‘The Marquisof Swyle!’’ 
and his eyes rested upon her face witha 
curious expression. 

“You,” she said, her heart beating. ‘Do 
—do you know him?” 

‘‘No, but 1 bave heard of bim,”’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘Who bas not? He is the uncie of 
Lord Ueoll Neville,’”’ and he watched her 
closely. 

Her face flushed for an instant, then grew 
pale again. 

“You,’’ she said simply. “And will you 
oome with metosee him? He is very iil, 
worse than he thinks, and—and nearer 
death than he would believe,’’ 

“{ will cowe with you if you wish it,” he 
said. “I will do anything you wish, now 
and always, Doris,’’ 

“Weil, | do wish it. I don’t know why,” 
abe said with a amile that wes ratper trou- 
bled, ‘‘but I do winh it.’”’ 

“Then we will go,’’ he sald as a matter of 
course. “And now I’ll go and make my- 
self presentabie,’’ 

With bis change of clothes he seemed to 
have got rid of the gravity and melancholy 
which Lady Despard had remarked upon; 
and that evening he wasthe Peroy Levant 
of old, causing Lady Deapard to laugh until 
abe declared that sabe was tired, and bring- 
ing aamile event Doris’s quietiy broo- 
ing face. ~ 

Once or twice Lady Despard referred to 
the now rapid.y approscuing warriage day, 
but when ehe did so he evaded the «ut.j ect 





and changed it, ag if it were too ciose & . 
| heart to be spoken of lightly. 
After ali, dear sald Lady Deepard, as 
she came inw Doris’s easing 10 ra 
aw mir te » Deiore going 
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don’t know that you could have done bet- 
ter. He loves you to distraction, and he’s 
awfully clever and light-bearted. You'll 
never know what it is to be bored fora 
single moment,’’ and her lsdysbip, re. 
calling the many wearisome hours she had 
endured In the society of her dear departed, 
sighed; ‘and be is really the bandsomest 
man I have ever met. Yea, I don’t know, 
dear, that you haven't dope wisely in 
choosing him. Sut I wish be bad some 
money and a title, I have « faney that you 
ought to be called ‘my iady.’ There is 
something about you,—e certain dignity 
”” 

Doris swung her thick bair over her 
shouldera, and looked down «t Lady De- 
spard’s pensive face with a smile. 

“That's ‘spoke sarcastic,’ as Artemus 
Ward would aay,” she said. ‘1 ‘my lady!’ 
Piain ‘Mre.’ wiil suit me better than any- 
thing g: ander, I think,” 

“] gon’t agree with you,” sald Lady 
Deepard; ‘but it can’t be heiped now, and, 
after all, one is none the happier for a title; 
and I do hope you will be happy, dear! 
You deserve itso very much,”’ and she put 
ber arm round the siim waist, and kissed 
her 

Doria slept littie that night. The white, 
heggerd tace of the old man haunted ber, 
and, strangely enough, the frank, bend. 
some one of Lord Ceci), in ail ite bravery 
of youth and strength, mingled with it in 
an inextricabie fashion. 

At breakfast, Percy Levant was atill in a 
bright bumor, and jested even about their 
visit to the marquis, 

“Not content with playing the Lady 
Obaritabie herself, you see, Lady Devpard, 
Doris inuat needs make a district visitor of 
me! What part “ol take, now? Am I to 
carry ths basket with the tea and tracts, or 
what? Perhaps, when you get there, the 
marquis will have forgotten your ex- 
istence,’’ 

“] am quite sure he is too gallant to do 
that,’’ interrupted Lady Despard. 

“Or perbaps he will regard my presence 
as an intrusion, and order me to be cart 
into the deepest dungeon, Any way | sup- 
pose we have got to chance it, so put your 
things on, Doria, and let us get it over.”’ 

Doris filled a basket witb some flower, 
and a bunch of grapes—‘“just to keep up 
the character,” Percy Levant remarked ,— 
and the valet received them in the villa 
with an air of respectful gratitade, 

“His lordship bas been enquiring for you 
all the morning, mies,’’ he raid. “He has 
spoken of nothing else, scarcely,’’ he said, 
as he led them upstairs, 

As Doria entered she saw or fan~ied sne 
saw that » change had taken place even in 
the few hours sinoe she bad last seen biiw; 
and his voice sounded to ber weaker, as 
raising himself on bis elbow he stretched 
out his bands towards her with feeble 
eager ess, 

“Thank you, thank you, my dearf’’ he 
said, his thin, wasted fingers closing over 
her soft, warm ones. ‘This is very good of 
you, very! And this, who is this?’’ 

‘This is Mr. Levant,’’ said Doris, ina 
low voice. 

“Mr, Levant,’’ be repeated, in quite a 
different voice, “‘And who ts——? Ab, 
yes, I remember. I thank you, sir, for 
granting my request,’’ and he inclined his 
head to Peroy Levant with stately courtesy. 
“] wished to see you, wished to see you 
very much, This young ledy has been 
very kind to the old and feeble man you 
see before you. Sbe has a gentie anda 
good heart, air. And you are the fortunate 
man who bas won it, it would seem.”’ 

‘*] deem myself very fortunate, my iord,’’ 
said Percy Levant. 

The keen, plercing eyes seemed to dart 
through bim, 

‘That is the trath, if you never spoke it 
before,” he retorted tn his old cynical way. 
‘“‘Have 1 had the bonor of meeting you be- 
fore, Mr, Levant?’’ 

“Never that 1 am aware of, my: lord,” 
said Percy Levent; “and my acquaintances 
are 60 few that Il am not likely to have for- 
gotten it,”’ 

“Ah,” said the old man, still eyeing him 
as if he were trying to gain some glimpse 
of hie character. “You are ready witha 
repartee, i observe.’’ 

‘One need be who would Lope to be 
worthy of crossing swords with the Mar- 
quia of Stoyle,’’ 

The old man’s eyes glittered. 

*4300d! good!’ he satd ina low voice; 
then, to Doris, whose band n@ still held an 
abe sat beside the couch, ‘You will have a 
clever tnan fora busband, my dear, and 
that fe better than baving a fool.” 

Dorts bung her bead. 

And you, gir, wil 


as falls to the lot of few mortals.’ 
Percy Levant, as he stood with 


arms, bowed gravely. 





have such e treasure | 


folded | 
' from Ceol! dissolving the engegementiand 


me 
—_—_ 


“TI am fully semsible of that, my lord.” 

“You should be,” said the marqoais, 

There wesa moment's silence, during 
which his eyes lost their keen ¢xpresiog 
and grew ebeentand dreamy. 

‘‘Marriages are made in Hesven,” be 
aid, as if to himeelf, ‘‘Yos, in Hesven. 
Do you know my nepbew, Cecil Neville?” 

Doria sank lower into ber obair, and 
averted her face, 

“I have heard of him, my lor,” replied 
Percy Levant. 

“Ab, no doubt! He is not clever, but he 
marries a clever girl! Yes, Grace is clever,” 
and a einile curved his thin lips, “Cecil 
gave as some troubie, but we were too 
sharp for him. I think I told you, my 
dear?” he broke off to ask of Doris. 

She shook her head and tried (o epeak, to 
lead him away from further mention o/ the 
name which struck her beart, but with the 
persistence of old age he went on— 

‘t's a curious story, Mr.— forgive me, 
sir, bat 1 have forgotten your name,’’ 

“Percy Levant; but it Is of no conse- 
quenoe, ny lord,”’ 

“Thank you, Mr, Levant. A curious 
story. My nephew, Cecil Neville, is the 
next in succession, He wiil be the Mar- 
quis of Stoyle. We were never vory 
friendly. My fault, no doubt; I plead 
muilty, my dear,” to Doris. “All old men 
in my position have pians, and I have one, 
I wanted him to marry Peyton’s dauyhter 
Grace. You see, Peyton and ! were old 
friends, and Grace bad a claim upon me. 
1 thought she would make a very good 
marchioness, and # capital match for Cecil. 
I’tm afraid I weary you, sir,” be broke off. 

«On the oontrary,’’ said Percy Levant in 
a constrained voice, and oarefully avoiding 
looxing in Doris’s direction. 

“No? You arevery good Weil, 1 wanted 
Oeocil to marry her. 1 expcecied some op 
position, but, by gad, I didn’t expect that 
he would thwart me to the extent of falling 
in love—engaging biimeself to another 
girll’’ 

Doris, white and trembling, 
hand upon his srm. 

“You—you will tire yourself, my lord,” 
she managed to inuriuur, 

“No, no,” hesaid, “I want to tell you, 
my dear, Itisa very good story. Where 
was |——?”’ 

“Lord Oecil was in fove with another 
lady, 1 believe, my lord,’’ said Percy 
Levant in a dry voice. 

“Yes, yes,’ murmured the marquis 
feebly, “a young person by the naine of 
—’ he stoppedand knit hisbrows, ‘“i’m 
sorry, but I can’t remember her naine!’’ 

“It is of no consequence, my lord,’’ sald 
Percy Levant, still averting his eyes from 
the spot where Doris sat with drooping 
head. 

“I can’t remember her name, She was 
an actress. An actroms! Imagine it, my 
dear!’ and he turned to Doris with a smile. 
“A common actress to be the Marchioness 
of Stoyle! I thought Oeoll had gone out of 
his mind, and that I could laugh at him, or 
argue him out of his absurd fancy; but sar- 
oasm and logic were thrown away upon 
him, and I admit that I should have been 
beaten, yes, beatenI—{ who had never 
been thwarted in my life!—but fortunately 
someone came to my ald.’”’ 

He stopped and dropped back upon the 
cushions; and Doris with an vffort rose and 
gave bim eome gater. 

“Thank you, my dear,’’ ne said grate. 
fully, his eyes resting on ber pale face with 
an affectionate smile, 

“8 penser Chyrchil!——” Doris nearly let 
the giass fall, and sank back into ber 
obair. 

“Mr, Spenser Churchill, the great phu- 
antbropist, my lord?’’ asked Percy Levant 
in adry voice, 

The marquis laughed a sardonic laugh. 

“Yea, the great philanthropist! Tho 
inan who takes the chair at (he great annua! 
meetings, the man who champions the 
cause of the widow and the orphans, Yea, 
thatisthe man, Everybody knows Spen- 
eer Churobil.’”’ He stopped and smiled, as 
ifhe were revelling in so:ne memory con: 
nected with the name, ‘'That is the man, 
You know him?” 

Percy Levant nodded, 

“Everyone knows him, my lord.”’ 

“And believes in him! That’s an admir. 
abie joke! Well, he came to my assistance. 
My nephew, Ocecil, had arranged to meet 
his ‘ladyl: ve,’ this actress girl, or to puta 
letter to her underneath a stone or in a hol- 
low tree—tbe usual thing, Mr,—Air.——’’ 

‘Levant, my lord,’’ said Percy. 

“Thank you, thank you! Yes, 
vant. 

‘‘And my friend urohill, the 
great philanthropist, suggested that I should 


laid her 


Mr. Le- 
Spenser 0 


utof the way 
ld fe 


send Cecil 
Spenser Oburohill 


and na 6 


sebhou rge 
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place it in the hollow tree or wherever it 
wes. I forget——” and be fel! beck, strug- 
gling for breath. 

Doris eat motioniess as a statue, with ber 
bands clasped in her lep; Perey Levant 
bent over bim and gave him some water. 

“1t—1t was dangerous work, for Cecil! bad 
not left for Ireland, and—and if he had 
caught Spenser Churehill——” He stopped, 
and smiled siguificantly. “But I'll give 
Churebill bie due. He risked the thing, 
and exchanged the real letter for the for- 
gery, and—Aeigh presto /—the engagement 
to tide actress girl was done away with. 
Tne simple girl fell tnto the pit Spenser 
Cburecbiil bad dug for her’—he waved bis 
thin, white band—‘‘there was an end of 
her, thank Heaven!”’ 

“*Yea,"’ said Percy Levant grimly, his 
eyoa still Axed on the white wrinkled face. 
‘And Lord Cecil, what of bim?’’ 

“On, he’il get over it in time,” said the 
marquis, “I think be was bard bit. I re 
member when he came back from Ireland 
be was rather cut up. I think so My 
memory is very bad. Bat he could not 
have felt it much, for he proposed to 
Grace.” 

“and Mr, Spenser Churchill: did he 
have anything to do with this engagement, 
my lord?” 

The marquis thought for s moment 

“1 don’t know; but I expect he bad, Oh, 
yes, he must have had, for I promised to 
give him a couple of thousand pounds the 
day Cecil and Grace were married, and I 
daresay he did his besttoearnit. Trust 
Spenser Churchill for that!”’ 

“Yes. And Lord Oect! and Lady Grace 
Peyton; are they married yet?” asked 
Percy Levant, 

Tie warqu.s shook his head, 

‘‘No; they are waiting until I get better, 
and I am getting better! I shall ve quite 
well dircetly: and, my dear, an idea has 
just struck me, You shall be one of Grace’s 
bridesmaids!” 

Doria started, and shrank back speech- 
lessly. Suddenly she felt Percy Levant’s 
hand upon ber arm, 

“Say ‘Yeoa,’’’ he said hoarsely. 

“T—] cannot!” she almost moaned, 

Percy Levant looked at her, then he took 
ber hand in his, and held it for a moment, 

‘‘] understand,” be said, and dropped it 
gently. ‘Your lordship is very kind,” he 
said; ‘‘but Miss Marlowe is going to be 
married very soon, and, probably, before 
Lird Cecil. You bave not told us the 
nameof the young lady whose engage- 
ment to Lord Cecil was so cleverly broken 
off by Mr. Spenser Churchill, What was 
it?” 

Doris rose, pale asa ghost, and caught 
Peroy Levant’s arm. 

‘No, no!’ she breathed, 
ask him that!’’ 

The marquis Knit his brows, 

‘tHer name?” ho said in a low voice and 
with a bewildered air, ‘‘I—I can’t remem- 
ber. 1am an old man, you see, sir, and— 
and—her name? What was it?’ 

Doris, drooping like a lily bent by the 
storm, clung to Percy Levant’s arm, 

“No, you sball not ask him!”’ she panted. 

Slowly, painfully he removed her fingers 
from his arm. 

“There is no need,” he said, inaudibly to 
the marquis; ‘tyou have told we, already. 
Her name was Doris Marlowe!” 


“Nol 


Do not 


CHAPTER XXXV, 


O need to tell me,’’ said Percy Levant 
N in @ voice inaudible to the marquis, 
“T know!”’ 

Doris sank back into ber ocbair and 
covered her face with her hands. The mar- 
quis leant forward regarding her with 
alarm. 

‘What is it?) What is the matter?” he 
enquired agitatedly. ‘‘What have I said 
——"' he broke down and began to cough 
and tremble, and the valet burried to his 
side; but the old man waved him away 
with feeble savageness, 

‘What is the matter with her?” he de- 
manded of Percy Levant as imperiously as 
bis weak voice would let him, 

“Miss Marlowe is not strong, and the 
heat of the room—come, Doris,’’ he broke 
off more gently, and he drew her hand 
through his arm, 

She was going with a glance—a glance of 
reproach —at the thin, wrinkled face, then 
ber heart seemed to yearn, and she touched 
the wasted hand stretched out to her. 

“Heaven forgive you, my lord!” she 
murmured with infinite sadness; and 
allowed Percy Levant to lead her away. 

The marquis aimost rose in bis alarm 
and anxiety. 

“Where are you going? What have 1 
said? Come beck——’’ 
» € 
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Then he fell on bis | 


Doris walked home in a state of mind 
easy enough to imagine but very difficult 
to describe. Imagine the emotion of a ten. 
der hearted women who for many weary 
months has deemed the man she loved 
with all her pure, ardent nature false, and 
then suddenly discovering that she has 
misjudged and wrongfully condemned 
him! 

Toe sudden shock of joy that ran through 
her almost seemed to deprive her of her 
senses, and it was with the greatest dim. 
culty that she could refrain from orying 
aloud, “Ob, my love, my love! forgive me, 
forgive me!” and if she did not say it aloud 
the prayer rose from ber heart. The oruei 
letter, which she read and re-read daily in 
the hope that its perusal would crash out 
her love for him, was false! 

A fiend in the form ofa man had be. 
trayed them both, and Cecil wastrue!l He 
bad loved her, loved her, Doris, until he 
had received the letter which she had given 
to Spenser Churobill, had loved her and 
deemed her as false as she had thorght 
bin! 

Fou atime ber miad failed to realise the 
web and wool of the plot which the philan- 
tbropist had woven witb such devilish 
cunning; but though she did not know ail 
the threads and lines of the soheme, she 
gaadualiy began to understand how com. 
pletely she and Cecil bad been deceived, 
But why? What was the motive? She put 
the question away from her, and returned 
wo the delicious thought that, after all, he 
Cecil, had not deserted her; that the wicked 
letter wasa forgery; and that her faith in 
him was restored to her. 

And Percy Levent watched by her side, 
tenderly supporting her trembling in sil- 
ence, Love bestowsa keen insight into 
the feelings of the one beloved, and he 
knew all that was passing through her 
mind, and read itas one readsa printed 
book, and—he kept silence, 

They reached the vilia, and he led her 
into the ball, 

“Go up to your room and rest,’’ he said, 
in a low voice. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, witha littie start, as if 
she had forgotten his presence. ‘Yes, I—I 
am tired, very, very tired!” and she preas- 
ed her band over her heart, 

‘‘Reat,” he repeated, ‘'] shall remain in 
the house in case you should want me,”’ 
and he dropped ber hand, and strolling in- 
tothe drawing room, walked to the win- 
dow, and looked out with the face of a man 
who has received sentence of death, and to 
whom ail mundane matters can be of no 
consequence whutecever. 

Doris went upstairs to her own room 
slowly, and sank into a chair. 

‘Oecil was true! Cecil was true! Cecil 
loved ber——” she repeated to herself a 
huudred times, then suddenly she started, 
for on a chair opposite her, she caught sight 
of her wedding dress! 

It was as if a ghost had suddenly risen to 
dispel ber newly recovered joy and happi- 
ness with a word, a breath. 

Cecil bad been true, yes, but be was en- 
gaged to Lady Grace, and she, Doris, was 
within a few days of her marriage with 
Percy Levant. 

The sudden revulsion of feeling sent the 
blood trom her cheeks, and made ber blind 
and dizsy, and she stretched out her hands 
as ifto push sowe terrible phantom from 
her. 

Sbe eat for full a minute; then her brain 
cleared, and ghe saw the situation distinctly 
and plainly, 

She had regained her faith in her lover, 
but—it was too late to save her! Afterall, 
Spenser Churchill had effected his pur. 
pose, whatever it was, for Lord Cecil Ne 
ville was almost wedded to Lady Grace, 
and she——! She uttered a cry, almosts 
sob, as she thought ofthe man who was 
waiting for her downstairs, 

If Lord Cecil had loved ber, so bad 
Percy Levant, and with a love as strong 
and astrue! Could she desert hin? If #0, 
thep she would prove herself as false as 
she had deemed Ceci! Neville, who could 
be nothing to her now, for was he not to 
marry Lady Grace? He had forgotten ber, 
Doris, by this time, and even if he had not, 
her word was pledged to the other mao 
who loved her so devotedly! What should 
she co? She fell on her knees and hid ber 
face in ber hands, and in that attitude of 
despairing supplication remained for hal!- 
an-hour, 

Then she rose and, bathing ber burning 
eyes, went siowly downstairs. He was 
there standing at the window, and he came 
to meet her with a haggard face, which 
told of the agony the intense suffering of 
waiting had cost him. 

“Are you—are you rested?’”’ he said in 8 
low voice, and he took her hand and led 
her to a couch. ‘'] waited because I thoaght 





| you would like to say ‘good-bye.’” | 
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She just raised her heavy lids, then 
clasped ber hands in her lep and waited 
for him to go on. 

“] am going: of course you know that, 
My love for you has not yet robbed me of 
all manliness, Doris, and—I am going. 
This discovery you made this afternoon 
was half suspected by me. The eyes ofa 
man who loves are keen in all matter per- 
taining to the woman be loves, and trom 
certain signs { suspected trat Lord Cecil 
Neville was bound up in your past lif; 
put it was suspicion only. The margu!ss 
innocent exposure has turned it into cer- 
tainty. And so—I have waited to bid you 
good bye. ” 

She sat perfectly motionless for a mo- 
ment, then she lookcd up at him with a 
piteous entreaty. 

‘What shall I say?” she murmured. 

“Say nothing,” he replied huskily. “I 
give you your freedom, Miss Marlowe, 
Knowing, os I do, how cruelly you have 
been deceived—you and Lord Ueci),’’ he 
putin, as if the speaking of his name were 
difficult to him, “there is no other course 
open to me. TFT love you—ah, yes!—you 
know that; but my very love for you 
pleads for you against myself! And so I 
give you back ali your pledges, and say 
simply, ‘good-bye!’ ” 

He held out bis hand, eyeing her keenly 
and sorrowfully. But she did not place 
her burning hand in his; instead, she 
anook her head slowly. 

* Stay,” she mormured almost inaudibly, 
and her pale face grew crimson for a 
second, 

He leant upon the couch and bent over 
her trembling and white as death. 

“You say ‘Stay!'” he breathed; “think 
—think what the word means to me, 
Doris!’ 

‘“‘I—] bave thoughi!”’ sbe breatied. 

‘it means—ab, you cannot imagine ali it 
means to me! Will you repeat it?’”’ 

“Yes,’’ sne said in as low a voice as be 
fore, 

He took her band and held it in his, 

“And will you teli me that—tbat you do 
not love Lord Cecil, that you can forget 
him?’”’ 

She turned her face away. 

“Don’t—don’t drive me to hard!” she 
murmured piteously. 

His face grew wan and haggard again, 

“I—I understand,’’he said, ‘Yes, I un- 
derstand—and I must be content.” 

fle let ber hand fall and walked to the 
window, turning his back to her; then he 
returned, and kneéling beside her, said in 
a low voice,— 

“Doria, I asked you to trust me, I ask it 
still. Rememper that no man, not even 
Lord Cecil” —with a touch of bitterness— 
“could love you more dearly than I love 
you; and—trust me.” 

“Yes, I trust you! I have always done 
so,” she said, almost inaudibly, 

“We are to be married on the sixteenth,” 
he said wusingly. ‘Everybody is ready, 
Doris,’’ 

She inclined her head. 

‘‘We will be married on the sixteenth?’ 
he said almost solemnly. He raised ber 
hand to his lips, “Don’t look so scared, 
Doris,”’ be said, with a curious smile; “J— 
lama better man than you think me?’ 
and, dropping her band, he left the room. 

Doris had burnt ber boats: there was no 
returning across the river. She had pledged 
hergelf now irrevocably. 

The next morning at breakfast the mar- 
quis’s valet called to inquire after Miss 
Mariowe, 

‘His lordship has been ina terribie sta e, 
nies,” he said gravely. “te was afraid 
that something be bad said bad offended or 
alarmed you, and although he was put ata 
los@ 60 remember what it was, the idea dis. 
tressed him very much, and seems to be 
preying on bis mind. He was very iil, in- 
deed, last night, quite wandering, #0 to 
Speak, and the dootor did not leave bim 
for a moment.” 

“Please telithe marquis that I—1 have 
forgiven ali that he said, that I know he 
Was not aware there was anything to oflend 
me in—in the incident be related,’’ suid 
Doris paintully, ‘Yes, te:l bim that what- 
éver it was I forgive it treely.”’ 

“Thank you, miss,’’ said the valet, with 
& look of relief. ‘His lordabip will be very 
glad to get the message. Begging your 
pardon, mise, but bis lordship seems, if | 
may be so beld, to be wrapped up in you, 
He was talking about her ladyship, the 
marchioness, last night, ber ladysbip and 
the little girl, and he kept repeating your 
name as if you reminded him of her,’’ 

Doris sighed. Percy Levant stood grave- 
ly regarding the table-cloth, saying nota 





word, 

I suppose you have sent for Lord Ceci! 
as the warqguis is so much worse?” said 
Lady Despard, 


The valet shrugged his shoulders, 

“I certainly intended doing #0 a8 soon as 
the telegraph office was open this morning, 
my iady; but directly the marquis beceme 
conscious he distincily forbade me doing 
so. Of course, I should not disobey him 
while be was sensible and there was no 
immediate danger. The marquis demands 
Implicit obedience from his hourehold, my 
lady.” 

“Perbsps Miss Marlowe will be able to 
call and see bim this morning,” staid Lady 
Despard, glancing enquiringly at Doris; 
but Doris grew pale and suook her hea, 

‘Not to-day,’’ she said in a low voice and 
almost pleadingly. ‘To morrow — per. 
haps.” 

Tue valet bowed. 

“Thank you, miss,’’ be said gratefully, 
and as he withdrew he added respectfully, 
‘a sight of you will do him more good than 
al] the doctors in Italy, I am sure, miss.’’ 

If Doris bad promised to pay the sick 
mau # Visit she could not have doue so, for 
Percy Levant, without consulting either of 
tne ladies, ordered the phacton and pair 
and calmly requested them to get their 
things on, 

‘| am going to take you ladies for a long 
drive,’’ he said, with that air of resolution 
which all women adiuireinaman, ‘You, 
Doris, because you need it for your health’s 
sake, and you, Lady Despard, because 
you are in danger of becoming a mono- 
maniac,”’ 

“Ob, indeed!’ retorted Lady Despard 
languidly; “and what’s my mania, pray?”’ 

“Wedding millinery,’ he replied, point- 
ing to the confused mass of lace and muslin 
amidst which Lady Despard seemvd to ex- 
let. 

“Well, there’s some truth in that,” she 
said witha smile; “and any way, I sup- 
pose we shall bave to go, eh, Doris? And 
this is the man whom we thought all milk 
and hopey, #0 meek and docile as scarcely 
to have a will of bis own!” she added, 
pouting. “You see what you have done, 
my dear; you have completely spoiled him 
by being foolish enough to promise to mar- 
ry him!” 

She went for the drive, Percy Levant 
takingthe reins and Doris seated beside 
him, and in after years she remembered, 
with a singular vividness, every incident 
ofthe day, almost every word he spoke, 
Never had he been in lighter humor, or in 
better form; and if bis object was to driva, 
for the time at leest, all remembrance of 
the marquis and his story of Spenser 
Churcbill’s villainy from her mind, he 
almost succeeded, and as the hours speed 
by, the exquisite scenery, the keen, fresb 
air, andthe unflagging witand humor of 
her companion brought the oolor to Doris’s 
pale cheexs, and drove the lines of care and 
trouble from her brow. 

And through it all he permitted no sign 
of his own suffering to become visible, 
The bandsome face was serenely cheerful, 
the pliant lips wore a sett.ec smi.e, causing 
Lady Despard to look at him once, and ex- 
claim, with a sigh— 

“{ wish you could sell me that butterfly 
nature and disposition of yours, Percy. I 
would give you more than half my king- 
dom.”’ 

“Would you?” he said turning on the 
box and glancing at Doris as he did so, 
“Would you?’’ anda curious expression 
flashed across hia face for a moment. ‘']’m 
afraid you would be like the man who 
thought he was doing & clever thing in 
buying a sovereign for nineteen shillings 
and sixpence until he tried to change the 
coin and discovered that it was—a counter- 
feit!’’ 

They went toa country inn, at which he 
bad ordered dinner by a servant sent on 
pefore, and Lady Despard was enchanted 
by the dainty simplicity of the menu and 
the manner in which he played the host, 
and when he strolled off & smoke his cigar 
and leave them to trifle with the grapes and 
the ripe figs which nestled in the centre of 
a huge repousse dish of such flowersas only 
Italy can produce, Lady Despard patted 
Doris on the cheek, causing her to start 
trom a reverie, and sald— 

“Yes, my dear, I will say it again: you 
have done very well! He will be simply a 
treasure of a husband. I assure you I don’t 
know another man in a.l my extensive 
list of friends and acquaintances who could 
have bebaved so perfectly. Fancy taking 
two women out for the day, keeping them 
amused every minute, and then giving 
them all the nice things women love, not 
ugly chops and steaks, but all these dell- 
cate things for dinner. And he’!! be just 
as free’; and bright all the way home, of 
course! Yea, I must repeat it, my dear. I 


think you bave made an excellent choice, 
and if hadn’t registered a vow never to 
marry again, why—oh, there’s time to cat 


you out yet if 1 tried very hard, so don’t 





loox 80 exasperatingly self-confident! And 
now the best thing you can do,” she went 
on a8 Boria smiled and sighed, ‘is to go 
and find him and repay bim for all bis 
trouble with one of those sweet little 
speeches of yours, and several of those up- 
ward glances of those blue eyes which 
seem so innocent ard commonplace, and 
yet, as | have been told, drive poor men 
to thoughts of suicide, Go and Gnd bim, 
my dear; he hasn’t gone far, and is, of 
course, waiting for you to join him, I shall 
be quite happy and content for an boar, | 
assure you. Oume back when the moon 
is up above those trees, and then we will 
start.”’ 

“Which means that you want to go to 
sleep,’’ sald Doris, saullug as Biv TORS, 

“Quite right, dear,” assented Lady De. 
spard serenely, “I want to go to sleep for 
a few minutes, and dream that I, too, have 
got a handsome young man who js fortun. 
ately pocr onoujh to have to wock for me, 
and who worships the grouna | tread on, 
Go and find him, and—be good to him, for 
he deserves it!’’ 

Doris went slowly in the direction Peroy 
Levant had taken, but she did not see bim, 
and presently, losing herself in her 
thoughts, she wandered across the lawn 
which stretobed between the inn and the 
high road, and, leaning against the low 
wall, gave herself to brooding over the 
confession which the marquis had made— 
if confession it could be calied! 

Presently she was startied by the sound 
of wheels coming down the steop road to 
her right, and a few minutes afterwards 
sbe saw a travelling carriage pull up at the 
door of the inn, amidst a great buatie and 
confusion, the stamping of horses’ hoofs, 
the clink of changing harness, and tbe 
shouting of outriders, 

Then she beard voices asking and answer- 
ing questions, and aiwnongst them the land- 
lord's suave tones, begging someone—the 
travellers presumably—to enter and rest 
themselves while the horses were fed. 

Doris listened in an absent kind of 
fashion, in which the noises and voices 
came to her ke those in a dream, until, 
suddenly looking up, she saw the moon 
had risen above the tree tops, and she 
turned to go back tothe arbor in which 
Lady Despard was doubtless sieeping the 
asleep of the just, 

As sbe did so, she heard a slow step at 
ber side, and glancing in its direction, saw 
a tall figure coming towards ber with a 
siow and listiess step, 

She was drawing back into the shadow of 
the shrubs to let him pass without seeing 
ber, when suddenly the moon sailed from 
behind a cloud, and poured its light full 
on bis face, and she saw that it was Lord 
Cecil Neville! 

(TO BE OONTINUBD. | 
ee 

Tome SALAMANDER.—Considerabie ig- 
norance exists, among even persons of ed- 
ucation, as to the habits of the salamander, 
The mere mention of this harmless little 
batrachian recalis to the minds of most 
people mystic ideas with respect to fire 
eating and fire-inbaling creatures, which 
bave probably caused many of the poor |it- 
tle brates to‘be burnt by experimental 
philosopvers, who should have been tar 
abovea belief in such absurdities, The 
spotted aaiamander is lampblack, with un- 
merous large yellow spots and atripes, and 
ie very common all over Soutbern Europe 
as well asin Northern Africa, it haunt 
all manner of dark and ovo! places, such as 
cavities under iogs of wood, and boles ip 
old walla, where they can find a supply of 
insecta, worms, or slugs. All the salaman- 
der’s movements are performed with such 
absurd solemnity that the wost baraened 
reptile hater could not be uninterested. 
Sometimes the operation of swallowing a 
large worm will last twenty minutes, 

ee 

TooTHACHE.—A writer in the Lancet 
gives the following cure for toothache: — 
Some time ago be tried the application of a 
amali piece, about the size of a pin-head, of 
stick caustic (aoitrite of silver) in the hol- 
low of a decayed tooth, from which he was 
suffering extreme pain, 

To his great surprise the pain instantly 
ceased on ths caustic touching the nerve, 
and he bad not a return of the tootchache 
for twenty-four hours, when he again ap- 
plied the caustic, and again gut immediate 
relief, which continued for other twenty- 
four hours, 

He bad occasion te make a third appiice- 
tion of the caustic; but since that time, 
now some months ago, be has not been 
troubled with toothache. This cure wil! 
be found ineffectual If gum bolls accom pany 
the toothache, for in that case the decayed 
part of the tooth is on the outside of it, and 


therefore the application of the caustic to | 
the interior of the woth can do no good, 


Bric-a-Brac, 


Browne Stupy.—The meaning of brown 
study’’ Is given as “a gloomy reverie.” 
Brown is a dark oolor, being derived from 
the Saxon word brun, meaning burned, 
and the adjective was given to the state of 
mind eitner because of ite supposed dark 
and brooding nature, or, more probably, 
because of the shadowed aspect of the coun- 
tenance while one is in a ‘brown study.” 


Tas Dsxviv’s Bits.—The Devil's-bite is 
the name given by the Arabs toa pliant 
peculiar the Holy Land. It 1s 9 species 
of tye Swmbious, the root of which has the 
appearance of having had a piece bitten 
out. The superstitious account for this 
peouilarity by saying that the devil was 
resentiul because the root was useful asa 
medicine for man, and in bis spite bita 
mouthful from it, to spoil the root, 


BAREHBADSD.—Tbhe Mingrelians of tie 
Caucasus have the extraordinary custom of 
going barebeaded one day in the week—on 
Saturday, thatis, or, as they term it, the 
‘Shabbat.’ This they doin bonor of the 
Sabbath, though they make no other dis- 
tinction between it and any other day of 
the week, working and living as usual, 
But, wetor dry, ra'n or snow, none ever 
go abroad on Saturday save with uncovered 
head. 

TimE OF THINKING.—The time of think- 
ing has been estimated, with some inter- 
esting results: it takes about one-tenth 
second to see a color, one-seventh second 
to see a word. It takes about two-fifths of a 
second to call to mind the county in which 
a well-known town is situated; one.haif 
second to say which of two eminent men is 
thought to be the greater, Those used to 
reckoning can add two to three in leas time 
than others; those familiar with literature 
can remember more quickly than others 
that Shakspeare wrote ‘Hamiet.”’ 


TrexTH AND Toss.—''Soon teeth, soon 
wes,” isthe adage, both in this country 
andin Swecen. Ifa tooth comes first in 
the upper jaw, itis an omen of early death, 
as the obild cannot survive 80 potent a dis- 
aster. An old work published In 1638, telis 
us that to lose a tooth oran eye is e#iso to 
lose some triend or kinsman, or is, at least, 
attended by some iil luck, He who has 
teeth wide apart is there said to be attended 
by good luck. Breton mothers will not 
touch infants’ gums, leat the teeth grow 
crooked, To dream of teeth wase warning 
of some disaster, unless you dreamed they 
fell out. 


PaRggnTaL Canu.--An extraordinary 
case of parental care is recorded by a oor- 
respondent. He tells of baving discovered 
in the corner of a perk s quali’s nest, from 
which the old bird would always fly away 
upon bis epproach, this bird being invart- 
ably the male. There were in the nes 
twelve eggs, andin due time they were 
hatched, The female bird was never seen 
eitnuer by the narrator of thestory or by any 
of bia mep, who were on the spot every 
day; so that the piesumption is that the 
female was kilied soon after the eggs were 
laid, and that ber mate thenos-forward took 
charge of the nest and haiched oat the 
young ones, 


Tue TaBLE-FroRK.—Iit ie dificult to 
realize what es modern invention the tabie 
fork js. Queen Elizabeth never heard of 
one. be had, it is true, a few dainty 
forks, perhaps with crystal bandies, for 
eating preserved fruit as desert. But long 
after ber time dinner forks were unknown 
in Kogiand, The very earilest now to be 
found belongs to thesame nobieman whose 
bour-glass sait bas often been spoken of, 
and these are not older than the iniddle of 
the reign of Chariew Il. Before the days of 
forks the ewer and basin, which have now 
generally disappeared were much in re- 
quest after every course, whereas, now, the 
basin alone, with a little rose.water, makes 
ita appearance at civic feasts after dinaer, 
asa matter of fashion ratner than necessity. 


Tas BuRgMaN.—The Burman of India 
in a rather peculiar feeder, not being very 
nice in bis selection or preparation of food. 
He is forbidden by bia religion to shed the 
blood of any aniinal for food purposes 
alone, although be may aud dves catch 
fiah, and eatethen. His conscience fuds 
asaive in the fact that after the fish are 
caught they are left to die;be will not bieed 
thew, although h3 may often give them a 
aly Knock on the head W acoeleratet beir de- 
crease. He may Kvep cailie, dogs, chickens, 
ete., and, being of a kind and Lumane dis 
position, be feeds thein well, keeping tuem 





in good condition, but he does not do so to 
repienish bis iar jer. He uses the milk of 
the cows, Often of the tame long rned 
buffalo rof goats, for nis fam 

| sale; he willl also eal the eggs low is, 
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THE TALISMAR, 





BY LUCY JaCK#ORN. 





Drear are the shadows falling ewiftiy o'er me, 
Loud are the tbreat'ning voices in mive ear; 

Adown the gloomy vista stretched before me 
Sorrow's encircling cloud lies far and sneer; 

Yet is my heart je brightest, eweetest sunlight, 
Since, love, to thee 1 know that! am dear! 


They tell me love ie faithiess—iove is waning; 
They eay with scorn'ul emiie, Thow wilt forget; 
And, tho’ I hear with ellent uncomplaining, 
Mv beart beate fondty and my evesare wet, 
And solt I whisper in the Summer gicaming, 
Thou lovest me—thereé can be no regret! 


A Lord’s “Daughter. 


8Y THB AUTHOR OF ‘'A PIBOB OF PATOH- 





WORK,” “SOMBBODY'S DAUGHTER,’ 
‘“_~ MIDSUMMER PFOLLY,’’ 
“WEDDED HANDS,” 


STO., BTO 





OHAPTER XXXI, 

UCILLE MAITLAND bad apent the 

| most wretoved and unoomfortabie 

evening that it had ever been he 

lot to live through. When she had realized 

fully thatthe lastespecial train was gon: 

beyond recall, and tnat sbe would bave t« 

waituntii midnight before she could ge 

away from Uxerwo, she had been at fire 
like one distracted. 

Sune bad we, t tears of rage and mortifica- 
tion, bad wrung ber bands and bemoane. 
ber fate, and she bad, moreover, reproact- 
ed and upbraided Laurie in viclent meas. 
ured termes for bringing her into such « 


position, 
Laurie bad, with jiufinite wisdoin and 
forbearance, refrained from the very ob 


vious retorta which he might very proper. 
ly have uttered, 

Alter the one word of reproach which he 
bad addressed to ber in the fly, he held hie 
tongue, and simply set lo work lo nake tl @ 
best of a bad business, 

The evening was raw and chilly, and the 
fireinthe waiting room bad nearly gone 
out. Laurie proceeded to bunt up a 
porter, and induce him to rebuild the 
dying embers into a very cheerful blaze for 
his oo panion. 

Then, baving installed Miss Maitland in 
the most comfortable chair in thé bare lit. 
tie room and wrapped his own gréat-ooat 
carefully about her knees, he went away to 
forage tor some food for her. 

There was no refreshment-room in the 
little wayside station, and the nearest 
public-house was half amile off, and was 
of the most primitive description. 

After what seemed to her to be ap 
absence of hours—although really it was 
littie more than haif an hour—he returned 
acoompanied by a rough man in the clothes 
of a laborer, 

Between them they brought aloaf and 
some butter,a jug of ale, anda dish of 
bam and eggs. But the latter had got stone 
cold in the transit, and Lacille shuddered 
at the sight of the homely disb, and push. 
ed it petulantly aside, 

Sne nibbied at a crust of dry bread, jast 
tasted the butter and pronounced it to be 
rancid, and declared she would rather 
perieh with thirst than drink veer out of a 
Village pubiio- house, 

Altogether Laurie had a very bad time of 
it; and, seeing what bertemper was and 
how useless it was to seek to pacify her, he 
wisely betook hiimeelf out of the waiting. 
room, and waiked upand down the plat 
form witb a pipe until the time forthe mid- 
night train to appear drew near, 

So Luollle sat alone in her wretchedneas, 
Yet, asehe sat, a ‘ittiehope came back to 


ber. After ali, Sir Adrian was in Scot 
land, and need never know of her esca 
pade. 


S.e would indeed be forced to confess 
the truth to ber aunt, wbo woald no doubt 
be sitting op for ber in astate of cruel 
avxiety; but then sbe bad great faith in ber 
eunt's sfection, and fe.toertain tha. she 
wuld be able to prevail upon ber to keep 
the maiter @ secret. 

Then Colone) Hepburn came back to her 
recollection, and she shivered a littie, How 
was Colonel Hepburn tobe persvaded w 
hold bis peace? Perbaps Laurie might gc 
to him and request bim pet to mention the 
fact of her beving been et U serton Steeple- 
chases; or, better atill,ebe nerself wouid 
send to him the next day to come and see 
ber, and throw bereelf upon his generoes- 
ity. 


A wely woman wee gifted with great 
powers of persuasion; and Lucille was oon 
vinced (bet no man not a stone could really 
be insensible WwW the claims of beauty in 


THE SATUR 


distress, aa represented in herown most 
beautiful self. 

She would bumble herself tothe dust; 
she would shed afew tears; she would 
clasp bin bands in hers; if necessary, she 
would kneel at his feet in a graceful 
attitude. The most bardened of male 
monatera could not surely be deaf to so 
fa:r @ petitioner! 

Toninking of all this, the time passed 
away slowly and a little oomfort stole back 
into her soul; and, by tuetime the night- 
train dragged ite weary lJength Into the 
(ttle wayside station, amaiked tinprove- 
ment in her temper and ber epirits bad 
aken place, 

Laurie tco bad been » editating profound 
y JUring the solitary pours of bis peram 
bulations with bis pipe; and, when they 
found themeelves alone together in # first. 
class Carriag®é, he proceede: in a kind aid 
serious fasnion to give herthe upsiot of 
nis meditations, 

‘“*Lacilie, my dear,” he said to ber, tak- 
ing her hand ag ehe sat opposite 'o bim, “1 
1a \y fear that this day's toolish expedition 
fours wiil lead to the breaking «fl of your 
Dgagement toSir Adrian,” 

For ‘tear’ read -hope’!" she answered, 
vith a little acornfal laugh. ‘On, don’t 
flatter yourse|!, my dear Laurie I atm not 
going to throw up the game sorasiiy! We 
nust teil Lady Elwyn, aod we muat-qg iare 
Uvionel Hepourn. Ii lean arrange wate 

re successfuly with these two pecple, 

OvOdy eles need ever know, and my en- 

agement will certainly not be broken 
ft.’’ 

“TL hope it may be right, as you wish it 
90,'’ he repiied, with aasigh; ‘but itis as 
well, is it not, to face the other alternative? 
in the event of—of things turning wut dif. 
‘erently, |] want youto understand bow 
eady | shall be to marry you.’’ 

Sue shragged her shoulders tmpatientlys 
vut be continued his specch regardless of 
nér irritation, 

‘*You have not behaved wel! to me, Lu. 
cille; you have played fast and loose with 
in®, and have led mea wmiserabie life at 
umes, Bat I have always made every ox. 
couse for you, Knowing how the worldly and 
ambitious part of your nature has been set 
upon this marriage. I know well however 
hat your best self is mine, and that, in 
spite of everything, you love me, Is it 
not so?”’ 

‘‘]} am very fond of you, Laurie,” she ad- 
mitted, softened a little by Lis tenverness- 
and generosity, 

“Very weil then; promise—promige to 
marry me if Deverel! and you fall ont! 
Surely it isavery bumble ‘request! We 
have done very wrong, youand I, | per- 
haps am most to blame because ! have 
tempted you to deceive Sir Adrian; but, at 
any rate, I love yoa—I worship you, io 
fact; and I feel sure that, though you would 
be a richer wowan with him, you would be 
a happier woman with me,”’ 

She reflected a littie before she answer- 
ed. Suca a promise did not commit her to 
muuch, because she never intended that 
things should coine to such a pass that she 
would be forced to keep it, 

Any humiliation, any subterfuge,any un- 
truth, sooner than lose Deverell Hali and 
he Devere!! diamonds! 

But poor Laurie? Well, he was fond of 
her certainly, and she liked iim better 
than she liked anybody elee. Adrian had 
been very ‘nasty’ about him; and, oh, 
how she nated him for interfering with her 
in that one particaiar! And how sbe 
would punish him for it by-and-by! 

Well—yes, she was fond of Laurie, and 
she might as well keep bim quiet and hap- 
py by making bim a promise which it was 
«4 hundred to one if she would ever be cail 
ed upon to fulfill, 

He watched ber anxiously and earnestly, 
witha pain athis heart of which she was 
certainly unworthy. 

For Laurte was like a faithful dog in nis 
love; not al! Luctiie’s lack of prince pie and 
trath, not all hercaprices and ber violent 
temper, por yet her hearties*ness and her 
imperious treatment of himself, could alter 
his opinion that she was the one woman on 
earth woom he adored; neither could be 
for one moment become tnsensibie to her 
aplendid and q'.een-iike beauty, 

His nature wae not sufficientiy refined 
and pore to recol!, as did Adrian, from the 
unlovely soul which lay benea:b so fair an 
ex'erior, 

Liurie was 


degzied by per loveliness, 
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Gud atterly Diins tothose blacker things 
whicnd to a wore discerning and tixcpn- 
principled man were as cic ar as daylight. 
After whatseemed t mn avery long 
time, she anewered | 

Very we Laurie i prom 
sing to marry yt f A ry fi ts al 
mut: for 1 bel he wou'd not forgive me | 
if he did; and, although 1 do not for amo 














ment anticipate such a catastrophe, yet, if 
the worst does happen, it may, owing to 
th« unlucky missing of cur train, be about 
the only thing leftfor metodoto marry 
you,” 

After that, being utterly worn out both 
in mind and body,and exceedingly hungry 
and cold in addition, Miss Maitiand settled 
herself comfortably in the farther corner 
ofthe carriage and fell into an uneasy 
slumber, until the I'ghts of London awoke 
ber into sudden consciousness egain. 

Asthetrain glided slowiy into Euston 
S.ation, the few sleepy passengers could 
ace that the platform wasempty and desert- 
eJ: oniy @ porter or two lounged forward 
aimlessly, whist e very limited number of 
catsin the background awaited in a sort 
of dejected resignation the uncertain chance 
of a possible fare at such an bour in the 
morning, 

At the first glance this seemed to be all. 
Then su@Beuly out of the misty gloom of 
the grestemply staiiontwo figures step- 
ped forth allatouce into the light—two 
wen who bed been standing, silent, erect, 
and expectant side by side, 

Laurence Doyle, standing up to let down 
the window, caught sight of the neurest 
face as the white glare of the electric light 
feil upon it 

‘Gvuod heavens, thore is Hepburn!” he 
cried, 

“What!” cried Lucille. 

And sve made one wild apring to his 
side. 

Tue porter flung open the door, and both 
together saw at (he same moment not only 
Cvlonel Hepburn, bat Sir Adrian Devereii, 
who was standing paieand immovable by 
bis side. In another second the four stood 
face to face upon the platform, 

There wase moment of terrible silence, 
Luciile surank beck as if she feared that 
Adrian would atrike her; Lauriv, smitten 
with aguilty shame, seemed incapable of 
raising his eyes, Then, in clear, cold, in- 
cisive tones, Sir Adrian broke the horrible 
silence. 

“Ain Ito understand from what | see, 
Mr. Doyle, that you have been kind 
enough to be Miss Maitlana’s sole escort to 
U xerton to-day?” 

Laarie burst forth into incoherent ex- 
cuser; his sense of honor was sinall, but it 
was enough to make him anxious to screen 
the wo nan he loved. 

“{[t has been dreadfully unfortunate! 
We missed the special train; we ought to 
bave been back hours ago. It wes entirely 
wy fault, Sir Adrian! Miss Maitland is in 
no way to blame. I assure yon that I am 
deep!y distressed!’’ 

Deverell cut him short} with a wave of 
the hand. 

“Enough, Mr. Doyle! I bave asked you 
only one question, to which | demand an 
answer, Did you or did you not take Miss 
Maitland alone to Uxerton to day?’”’ 

The wretched Laurie framed an inarticu- 
late “Yos.’’ Lucille sprang forward sand 
caught at Adrian’s arm, 

‘Adrian dear, do hear me—do not be go 
angry! lcan explain all, if you will only 
listen!” , 

“W bilst you invent a tissue of falsehoods, 
Miss Maitland? No, thank you—I would 
rather not hear them.,”’ 

‘‘But, Adrian, you must hear me!’’ she 
cried despairingly. ‘Colonel Hepbuon, 
stand my friend, Ientreat you! Make him 
listen to me and forgive me!”’ 

Deverell turned upon ber a face so stern 
and hard and angry that sve qualied and 
recoiled from before it, 

“You know,” hesaid, “that after what 
you swore to me, after the oath which you 
have broken, | will never forgive you!” 

Lucille covered her face with her hands 
and burst into tears, 

“Asto you, Mr, Laurence Doyle,” con- 
tinued Sir Adrian, with bitter scorn, ‘‘since 
you have undertaken the charge of this 
lady during @ woole day and the greater 
portion of the night, I will leave her in 
your bands, I think that you are the pro. 
per person totakehe back to Lady Eiwyn’s 
house, and to offer to that lady such ex- 
planations of your concuct as may seem fit 
toyou. and, as I shall never willingly 
look upon ber fair false face again, and en- 
tire!y deciine th* bonor of an alliance with 
her, I will add one suggestion—that there 
is on'y one possible reparation you can 
inake to her for this compromising affair, 
and that is an cffer of marriage,” 

‘1 shall certainly endeavor to persuade 
Miss Maitiand to become my wile!” cried 
Laurie, speaking as bravely as he know 
how and taking oneof Luocille’s cold hands 
under bis arm, 


‘*T have the honor then to wish you good 
g rather good morning!’’ answered 
=) rian diy and diedainfully; and, 
raising t r hats gravé ly, (00 two men 
' turned on their heel and walkeJ away, 











“Lucille, my darling, said Laurie, when 
be had put the girl, who was shedding bit. 
ter tears of rage and mortification, into, 
cab and got in beside her himself, “I swear 
I will make you a good husband, and try 
to atone to you for the trouble I have 
brought upon you; for you must marry me 
after what that man said just now!” 

‘Laurie, you are very good to me—far 
better than I deserve!” she answered 
through her tears. “But, oh, what an un. 
lucky day this has been to me!”’ 

“Notto me,” be whispered tenderly, 
“since I bave woo you at last, and you 
must marry me uow.”’ 

“Yes, | suppose I must. That wretched 
Hepburn would bave the story all over the 
town if I did not; and, as Adrian said, you 
have certainly com promised me dreadfully; 
sol suppose there is nothing else lett to 
me to do!” 

And with this characteristic and ungra. 
cious surrender Laurie was forced to be 
content. He felt quite happy and gay; 
whilet Misa Maitland wept bitterly all the 
way back to Green Street, chiefly over the 
losa of the Deverell diamonds, 

* * % aa ® 

Kathleen was feeding her birds. The 
morning sunshine streamed in thioughb the 
dining-room windows upon her small bent 
head, touching the silky brown tresses 
here and there witha glint of burnished 
gold. 

The Java sparrows and little green love. 
birds in the big cage flattered their wings 
atthe approach of her gentile fingers and 
twittered their friendly acknowledgements 
of her attention. 

The simple occupation soothed and in- 
terested her. She loved her feathered pets, 
and they beganto know her well and to 
answer to her call, 

When she put her hand inatothe cage, 
one little impudent buil-finch came and 
perched upon ber finger, whiist a sober- 
tinted linvet thrust himself confidingly 
amongst the snowy friile at her wrist, 

At ber feet her little terrier nestled 
against her skirts; and presently a flufly 
kitten jumped from a neighboring chair 
right up on to ber shoulder, 

All living creatures loved Kathleen and 
were at home with her, and sne madea 
charming picture standing thus in the 
morning sun surrounded by her peta, 

The tea-urn hissed on the tabie bebind 
her, and the neat parior-maid had just 
brought In the toast and eggs. Kathleen 
was feeling a little disappointed because 
the morning post had brought ber no letter 
from Sir Adrian Deverell. It was now two 
days since he had come in at dinner-time 
to seek for bis missing Lucille, and he bad 
promised to let her know if he found ber, 
and as yet he had not written to her. 

“I suppose he found her at bomeall right 
when he went back, and there was some 
uisapprehension about her having come 
here; and then, as all ended well, he forgot 
to let me know,” she thought, with a little 
sigh to herself. 

At that moment Mary Hale entered the 
room, carrying an open letter in her hand, 
and ber face bore such evident traces of 
perturbation that Kathleen at once 6x: 
claimed— 

“Why, Mary, what is the matter? I trast 
you have not bad bad news! Or is it good 
news, Mary—for you don’t look altogether 
unhappy now I come to look close at your” 

“Oh, Kathleen—this letter! I really do 
not know what to say! Pray read it!” 

Kathleen took itfrom her hand, It was 
trom Doctor Blakely, and was a proposal of 
marriage. 

“Well, my dear, I don’t see anything 
wonderfal inthis,” she said, kissing ber 
‘‘{ have been expecting it for some days 
Let me to congratulate you beartily!” 

“Oh, Kathleen, I cannot leave youl 
I will not marry him! It would be ua 
grateful of me when you have been #0 
good to me!”’ 

“My dear Mary, do you suppose I am #0 
selfish as to wish to keep you from your 
happiness? No, no, dear! You love the 
Doctor dearly, I know; and I believe be is 
worthy of you,and Iam truly rejoloed 
that be has asked you to be bis own dear 
wife,”’ 

“Bat you, Kathleen—what will you do 
when I go away?” 

Kathleen laughed merrily. No one 
knew better than herself how terriply shé 
would feel the loss of Mary, aad how jone- 
ly her life wonld be witbout ber; bat sbe 
was too unselfish to let her friend perceivé 
this. 

“I shall get on capitally, no doubt, my 
dear!"’ sbe cried. 

and then they sat down to break {ast 

All through the meal she talked gally 


Mary about her prospects; and, sith a 
7 ie n aD 

her heart sank very sadly within De 
thusiasm 1B 


threw herself with positive en 
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to her friend’s little love-story and its hap- 
py ending. 

After breakfast, Mary, with bright eyes 
and a faet-beating heart, went away to an- 
awer ber lover's letter. 

Tben Kathleen was left alone to ber own 
thoughts, Mary, whom she had learnt to 
jove and trust, wasto be taken from her, 
What was she to do with her solitary lite, 
or whither was she to turn to find another 
friend who could fill her place? 

Kathleen feit that to replace such a wo- 
man as Mary Hale would be indeed im- 
possibile, 

Some idea of entering a sisterhood and 
devoting berself to good works, orof be- 
coming a bospital-nurse and tending the 
sick, came into ber nead as she sat in her 
pretty drawing-room alone by the fire 
whilet Mary was up-staire writing her 
love-letier, 

With all her money, she might surely do 
some good in the worid—ifound a scnool 
for orphan-girls, or build a chureb, or 
reciaiu and educate homeless street-waifs, 
t— 

“Sir Adrian Devereil!’’ said the maid, 
flinging open the door in the very midat of 
her wediiations, 

She sprang to ber feet; at tne unexpect. 
ed announcement a vivid flush covered her 
sweet face witha momentary contusion, 
fading again, as suddenly as it had arisen, 
into her babitual delicate palior. 

Adrian cawein quickly witha brisk 
and buoyant step, as one who, was tbe 
bearer cf good news, He threw a rapid 
giance around the room, as though to be 
sure that she was alone; then, ina coupie 
of strides, be was by her side and had 
taken both her handé in bia, 

There was something strange and un- 
usual in bis aspect, a brilliancy in bis eyes, 
a sunile upon his lips, an absolute radiance 
which if mined his whole face, which fil- 
led ber with astonishment and with an 
unknown excitement even while it made 
her tremble, 

Nota word did he speak in answer to 
ber troubled and questioning looks; but, 
when he was close to her, he took her 
slender figure suddenly between his out- 
stretohed arms, and gathered her closely 
to his heart, murmuring over and over 
again the sweetest of all thé love-words 
that were ever coined in the English 
language 

“My dariing—my darling!” 

Bewildered and half frightened, she 
struggled a little to free herself from bis 
encircling arms; but he would not let 
her go. 

“My darling,’’ he said once more, “‘let 
me hold you to my neart—let me kies 
your sweet face! Give me the right for 
ever to hold you fast, and to shelter you 
from the storms of life! For 1 am free,my 
love—free to love you—free to win you— 
free to ask you to be my own dear wile for 
ever! Look up, my love, and let me see 
your dear eyes! Do you understand, 
Kathleen, that lam free—tree—that my 
engagement to Lucille Maitiand is at an 
end—tbat I bave broken from those hated 
bunds forever, and thatl am balf wild 
with bappiuess and with joy? Kathleen 
raise your eyesto mine and tell me that 
you will be nay witel’’ 

And then, with a great glow of a strange 
and as yet uncomprehended joy in her 
heart andin her radiant face, Kathleen 
raised her glad shy eyes to hisand mur- 
— back, with asigh of supreme ocon- 

nt— 

“I am yours for ever, Adrian, my own, 
my only love—through life unto death!” 

[ THE END. } 


—_—_ 


Why WomEN Marry.—There are all 
Sorte of motives that actuate women to 
inarry. For this act ber reasons are more 
numérous and unique than for any other, 
Tue beat and most excusable reason is be- 
ing 80 much in love that she feels herself 
— w live without the man she cares 
or, 

When this kind of affection assails her 
she might as well go and marry, say® a 
Writer in the Chicago Herald Marrying 
is the only thing tbat will wake ber a use- 
fu: and rational member of society. 

W ben a girl marries in her secend season 
the man may be pretty sure of her whole 
heart. It Slways seems a pity for a woman 
to fall in love xo young, tuough. In mar 
ryipg at nineteen she gives up four or five 
years of perfect freedom and un bam pered 
pleasure, 

One can be married for a long time, but 
four or five yearsare all that are socially 
scoorded to young ladyhood, These years, 
With their freedom and opportunities for 
travel and reading, are not to be scorned. 
ften givethe strength 
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Every man and woman should belong 
entirely tothemeselves for at least four 
years of perfect physical and mental! matur- 
ity. Onesbould know one’s strength and 
one’s weakness before asserting the one or 
resisting the other against a feilow-crea- 


Then in marrying a young girl a man 
seems to take more risk and more respon- 
sibilities than he does in marrying one be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five. Between 
those ages a woman’s social alms and 
worldly ambitions become decided, 

1 remember seeing tala sadiy exeinp!i- 
fied in a man who married a pretty village 
girl of eighteen and took her toa ofty, She 
thought herself very much in love with 
him, and certainly he wasa very band- 
some, lovable being. 

In five years she developed into a society 
butterfly, loving nothing but herself aud 
the flatteries of men concerning her pretty 
looks, Itseemed a pity that this little 
country girl badn’t bad four years of sing @ 
life in which to deveiop her tastes, 


Too Late. 


BY M. MAOFARLANS, 











Leight, and Hyde Park crowded, whens 

one afternoon, carriages parted in al- 
trigbt, to make way fora pair of runaway 
borses, 

For a while, down the long bare avenue 
fringed upon either side with v-snicies 
hastied together, whose Occupants cast 
startled glances to right and left, the tren- 
sied animals rushed beadilong, dragging 
after them a dainty little Victoria, in wnicn 
sat a woman, 

The men servants uponthe box kept 
their seats well, and seemed lixely to re- 
gain power over the excited beasts they 
strove so assiduously to control. 


The lady too, exhibited a wonderous 
nerve; she did not attempt to escape from 
her carriage, but quietly slipping froin ber 
rather elevated seat to the floor of the vehi- 
cle, croucned there as still as a mouse, 

Justas the issue of this reckless drive 
appeared disposed to turn favorably, just 
asthe panting horses began to answer to 
the reins, an untoward episode hap- 
pened, 

from aside roada shady-looking, un- 
obtrusive barouche, one of those hired 
shandrydane in wiich suburban residents 
love occasionally to drive to London, ‘‘as a 
great treat,’’ and to mix with the fashion- 
ables in Hyde Park, advanced straight 
across the path of the runaways, 

Instantly they swerved sharp to the 
right, catching with one wheel as they did 
80, @ wheel of the shandrydan. 

Yet this check seemed toserve only asa 
spur to their movements; nota second did 
they tarry, but with one wheel entirely 
taken off, went bump, bump, bumping on, 
leaving the footman, who had been thrown 
heavily w tbe ground, lying senseless in 
the road. 

The number of words that go to describe 
this scene represent the number of minutes 
occupied in its occurence ovérand over 
again. 

Policemen and bystanders, rushing for- 
ward in a vain attempt to stop the horses, 
shouted tothe silent woman on the floor 
of the carriage not to move for Guva’s 
sake, 

Nor did she. Not as much as an inch did 
she stir, not a finger did she raise. Her 
white face was perfectly caim, ber darkly 
fringed eyelids were closed, and nestiing 
there in the midet of the loveiy white and 
black sl] k and iace of the dainty dress she 
wore, sbe iooked as i! asleep, 

But the dreadful drive wastoend, Sai 
denly the coacnman fainted and dropped 
from bis box, the borses dashed syainst a 
jlanp-post, the carriag® Overturned, and 
when they extricated the unfortunate lady 
from the debris, they thought that «.6 was 
dead, 

They took her and t%etwo other suffer 
ers to St. George’s Hospital hara by, «ure 
it was discovered that though the meu 
were Only shaken, the lady nad susia ned 
internal injaries, recovery from which was 
extremely problematical, 

Her relations, said the surgeon who at 
tenuved her, should be communicated wits 
at once, Tne men, questioned, made reply 
that as fer as they knew, their mistre s had 
no relatives in London, 

She had arrived only the day before from 


[ine LONDON SEASON was at its 


New York, and was residing in a house in | 
Park Lane, with a retinue of perfectly uew 
domestics, so thas there was nothing lod 
Ob wait. 
At four o’clock in the morning f oS 
the Right Honorabie Vecii Uariyon Bat 
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his luxurious study in Grosvenor Place, 
alone. 

Tuere bad been a hot debate in the 
House tnat nigbt, on the subject: f the 
marriage laws, and Ceoill Cariyon had 
taken part in it with even more then ordl- 
nary entuusiasm, 

The solt pearly Iightof anew day suf- 
fused the apartment in which be sat, in 
which he had sat since bis return an bour 
before, in deep thought. 

Outside in the garden a fountain plashed 
musically, and by degrees the outlines of 
garden chairs, trees and sbrubs, became 
clear LO bim as be mused within, 

By degrees too, the deep ailence of the 
night, troken only now and then by the 
jistant murmur of cabs and carriages pur- 
suing their way up tbe roads and streets, 
wave piace to the chirping of birds, the 
crowipg of cocks, an! Other bomely sounds 
abioh even tue teart of Lundon bears at 
such times, 

O.o8 he rose, and, waikipg tothe win- 
tow, threw the lopg French sashes aside, 
and stood upon the steps leading to the 
garden benath, 

‘It is long ago,’’ be marmured to bim- 
self, pushing awsy from bis forehead the 
heavy dark bair, in which grey wan begin- 
ning to ming!6, and speaking aloud in the 
way that one does #0 « fen «iter slient 
meditation, “iong ego, and yetit comes 
back tome tome Ww night with ail tie 
fresiness itever bad, What else could | 
expect, (hough, after sneb a debate?” 

He took bis cbair once more, aud once 
nore gave biusef ap to thouguts of the 
past. 

Ot a fair woinan, whoin, travelling he had 
metin the days when b@ wasa young 
man, full of the immense faith In the 
future, of ths j »yousness and buoyancy of 
youth, characturistic of nen who are s me- 
day to make their mark in the world. 

O! the love tuey had had for one another; 
the love they neither could have hidden 
had they striven ever so much, for before 
they had even spoken, each one had 
known that love was there, and for ever, 
Of his finding thatshe wasthe wifeo! a 
wan who atthat tine was suffering the 
punishment of penal servitude of long 
duration for forgery and embezzlement of 
trust funds, 

Ot his passionate appeal to her to fly with 
him to some country, where, if freedom 
could not be procured for her, heand she 
could live together a lifeof love and hap- 
piness, Of her tearful refusal, their part- 
ing, his adoption of diplomatic work, his 
uoarvellous success, 

Hethougnt of her to-night because be 
knew sve had been rigiit. He knew that 
ne in kicking 80 lmmpetuously, so madly 
against the pricks, bad done her the great- 
est wrong he could have done, 

He knew that the day they parted from 
one another, never, a8 it happened, to meet 
again, she had been not croel, not cold, not 
heartless, as he had told himself then she 
must be—for how else could she have 
withstood him?—bat a heroine—juat sim p- 
ly that, a heroine, Twenty years ago it all 
happened, 

With something like ameze he thought 
of the tremendous energy with which, 
after pirting with her, he had plunged into 
work. 

Work had treated him, he was wont to 
tell himmeif, nore kindly than had ever 
love. 

Thus he mused, never stirring from his 
cnair, but thinking ever, and solely, of his 
first, his only love, 

Until ataix o clock aringing peal disturb- 
ed the atience of the houre, and bis valet 


appeared witha note which had, he said, 
just been delivercd and was marked 
“urgent,” 

Cariyon «pened the missive and read it. 


1. was dated from S., Gecrge’s Hospital, 
and ran as follows: 


‘Tne House-urgeon presents his coim- 
pimonts tote Kigs Hor, Coell Cariyon, 
auu begs to etaie tial Mie, Sargent, who 
was seriously injured by «4 carriage soci- 
dent in Hyve Park yesterdsy alternoon, is 
lying bere and is Bot 6X peo'6) to live wany 





hours, Mr, Carlyop may, if be wish, visit 
toe Lospilal immediately upon receipt of 
tuls uote, ’ 

Tin winutes leter he was standing by 
tue bedside of bis old love, 

Sue lay quite motionless, but conscious, 
Ler ustrous @6yes Cpeu, nO ocolorin ber 
pallid cheeks and lips, ber bead bound 
wit» ioe clo'Les, ber dark balr stroaulng | 
over ber suoul fer, 

Wien #16 spoke t& bim her volce was 
very | iw and weak, 

(Ce " wehe seid y re evmober that 

8 Wa at wiel? ave prayed 

rs * if ow 

€ “ KGly oa were 


so fer apart. Botit has come, and I am 
thankful.’ 

They were alone; the nurse who had at- 
tended upon her had withdrawn, Around 
the bed, the soreen, the fatal soreen be- 
tokening « wealth of suffering, perchance 
death, within Ite boundary, had beep ar 
raDged, so that no other patient might look 
upon the lastead boor of thiedying woman, 

Ceo!! Oarlyon knelt beside the bed that 
he might catch ber faltering accents. 

His tace, too, was asben white, yet he felt 
this scene in no wise a shock to bim, Sbe 
bad been *o near to bim in his thoughts 
that night that their meeting seemed only 
@ Datura! sequel of what bad gove before, 

"My love,”’ he said, ‘my only love,’ and 
these were all the words be had. 

It was lef{ tothe dying woman wo tell 
bliin whatsoever there wae to teil. 

‘Horace is dea ',’’she murmured, (Hor- 
ace bad been her husbanv.) “He died 
last month where he was,in prison. | 
came over to Evyland and touk a bouse In 
Perk Lane On the afternoon that thie 
bappened | was on my way w teil you. | 
fel. that to tell you would be better than to 
write, And i wanted to ask you whether 
you had been bappy, and to aay to you that 
ali the years that you and I were parted | 
hed lived only ‘or this—to see you again.’’ 

He was weeping now Her plaintive 
words, the oontrast Detween her long life 
of pationt endurance, buoyed up by that 
looking forward toa meeting; the co: ntrast 
between this and the meeting eas it was, 
touched bim too keenly. Great sobe shook 
unis frame But she was calm atili, 

**] cannot raise my arins,”’ she eald, ‘but 
you must put yours around me, Ueoil It 
is the last tine, and I am dying, and there 
ia DO Wrong now.’ 

So m gently as ne could he put bis arms 
around her; and pillowed on bis vreast she 
lay inert, as quiet, as tranquil, as an infant 
ip its mother’s embrace. 

“On, my love, my love! my heart’s de- 
light, my beat, uy most precious treasure!” 
Thus be crooned to her, as if she were his 
bride and be her bappy busband, 

Until she, with the slightest movement, 
raised her face, and be vent down to her, 
#0 that tueir lips inetin the saddest of all 
sad kisses—and ab, bow many piteous 
ones there are!—the last kine of all, 

Her strength was ebbing fast. Ali that 
she had had, she had given in speaking to 
him, and now there remained no more at 
ali, 

When the nurse came back she looked 
at her pationt and whispered to Oarlyon 
that It would be quiet, He did not ask, 
but be knew well that it meant the deatroy- 
ing angel who even at that instant was 
hovering, a# #0 often he had to hover, over 
the great hospital wherein they were, ready 
to take her away. 

So thers he stsyed, with her clasped in 
bis arms, 

Until at length they came and unclasped 
ber hands from his (they were very, very 
cold) and told him, geotly but firmly, that 
all was over, that Mis, Sargent was dead, 

For an instant they withdrew, 

Tnen Cecil Carlyon knelt beside her and 
kissed ber, and whispered to her that she 
wae hin wile, 

Aod@ left ber for bia solitary home, 

_ ° * ® * e 

When the debate upon the marriage laws 
was resumed that niyht in the House, the 
Right Honorable Ceci Carylon spake as he 
bad never spoken before. 

Had he not cause to speak, as one with 
authority? 

For ie and (he dead woman had loved 
one another dearly and faithfully. 

And ber release bad cone, aias! too late. 

SO 

QuININE aB® DAILY Foop,—Doubtleas 
most pecpl6 have at some tine In their 
lives been Obiiged to take quinine. Dis- 
guise it as one will, in carpuies or gelatine 
covers, itis a bitter dose. Tulnk, then, of 
a oouptry where it is an articie in dally use, 
paced upon the table as reguiarly as the 
bread. Such ie the case in portions of Af- 
rica. The natives do not need it, of course, 
because they are born Ww the ollmate, but 
quinine is the white inan’s shieid from ma 
laria, 

A minsionary iady who lived for many 
yearsou the west ooams of Africa, told me 
that when perfectly well she took 4)x grains 
of quinine every day in order W Keep well, 
and that in ber faml.y of three personathey 
used OD al average €D CULOC® lb ax woeke. 


| Ooe can run over the tabie of weights, and 
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BY MAUD &. SARGENT. 
Dear children of the sunbeams, 
With bright and varied Lue, 
Rocked in the summer breeses, 
Washed by the sliver dew, 
Arising in your beauty 
Like iaughing fairy eyes, 
Through sun and shade uplifting still 
Your blossoms to the skies! 


1 love the shining petals 
Of Kingcups Brightly cold, 
The gleaming Gash of crimson 
of poppies gay and boid; 
Rach in iw way is lovely, 
The lily and the rose, 
But which is quite the fairest 
I think no mortal koows! 


Sir Giles’s Coffin. 








BY BIOHARD ABKWRIGHT, 





in the vld-fasbianed viilage of Pen 

Owen. ilu vain, fur more tuan tury 
yuars, bad its popular and energetic recur 
exerted Lis utmost influencein atiempts 
@t ile wuppresaiou, Lt Mouriaboc lu spite of 
the conciusive argumenis wiih Le em- 
ployed agalust it. The Kev. Evan Gril- 
Joe would reason thus with those mem- 
bers of bis fook whose creduilty in the 
mmatior of bupsnebisal mauilestealions had 
beeu brougutl Ww bis Lolce; 

‘You profeasatfaith in the actual exist- 
enoe of disembodied spirite and assert a 
ounsequent belief in their abillly to render 
themseives visible or audible on certain 
OcC4asi0 D8, 

‘“] decline to accept your propositions, 
but oven on the assumption of thelr accu 
racy, how do you acovunt for the reappear. 
anoe of the garments and olber muierial 
articles which were associated with the ap- 
paritions when in the flesh? Do you be- 
lieve in the possibility of the appearance voi 
the ghost of a departed, or still existent, 
sult of clotues? Oau a rope ora winding- 
sheet have aghos? Osen anoise have a 
Kuost? No; take wy word for it, nevera 
KLost yet seeu but was subjective—not ob- 
jective,’’ 

Bat the parson’s long words aod tudis- 
putable coaciusions had little effect on the 
majority of bis parishioners, wbo atill 
gave full credenoe to the very legends 
from whioh bis iilustratious bad been 
taken, 

Tuey remained assured that any way 
farer who snouid at midnight happen to 
cross Broomie Heath—a lonely bit of mouor- 
land lying about 4 mile frow the village— 
would hear such siraoge rushing DOjses as 
none but ghosily wings could make, 


At firet the listener would be conscious of 
adistant wurmur, as of tree-tops shaken 
in the wind, or waves dashing on the 
shore, But neither wind nor water was 
responsible for these unearthly sounds, 
They were audivie in the calmest night, 
apart from the muuvtoavuus flow of the dis- 
tant river, 

They were beard, clear and distinct, 
‘ pbove the deafening noises of the wind 

when it swept across the moorland, They 
were spirit sounds, And as they drew 
nearer, with a supernatural volocity, the 
traveller crouched and shuddered at their 
" approach. 

W ith a rush, the being whenoe they ema- 
nated passed close to the listener who, with 
upraised hair and curdled blood, awaited 
ite arrival. 


Nothing was ever visible, and though on 
a dark night there seemed to be a presence 
almost palpable, yet when the moon shone 
full and bright no shadow was ever seen to 
cross the moor. 


The existence of this phenomenon was 
credited by many, explained by none, and 
thus in the latter respect was different from 
the belief that on certain nights a female 
form ciad in a winding-sheet would pass 
along the course of the littie river that 
akirted the village, now gliding swiftly by 
the mill-race—now stooping, apparently in 
search of some object hidden among the 
rusbes thatfringed the banks. and ever 
and anon raising such piteous wails as only 
a Woman in agony and despair oconld 
utter, 

Toere was an explanation of these mys- 
terious movements, a pathetic legend 
which accounted for these sounds of woe, 

It was the taie of a first-born child left 


Gin the lt HAD been dying bard 


by its mother, the miller’s youthful wife, 
in the charge of a littie nursemaid. A tale 
fa sudden mwountain storm and of a rapid- 
y rielng river, A tale of an unsucceesfual 
scarch r atipny oorpeé, protracted night 
apd day by agon'zed parents, A tale of a 
ruined bome, of a broken-hearted widow- 


er and of a young wife lying in a shadowy 


corner of Pen Owen churchyard. Dead, but 
not at rest, 

A mother’s love could triumph over 
death,and when the mist brooded chill 
and white over the low-lying meadows, or 
when signs on the distant hills betokened 
a coming flood, it was believed that her 
sbrouded form would wander up and 
down in hopeless quest along the river's 
banks. 

Maintained with equal confidence wasa 
belief in the existence of the ghost of “Bad 
Sir Glies."’ whose alleged characteristics 
were weil calculated toexcite the terror 
which they actually produced in tue neigh- 
borhood of Pen Owen. 

In the malignity of his supposed qualit- 
les and babite the ghost in question surpas- 
sed all other members of bis race. It was 
averred that he usually made his appear- 
ance in the form of a quadruped, or, at any 
rate, that bis normal position was on all- 
fours, 

The first intimation that the unfortunate 
wanderer in the dark received of the 
neighborbood of the spectre was the gleam 
of two flery eyes, appearing at such a level 
above the road as Ww suggest the presence 
of some wolf oz similarly sized animal, 
Woe to the hapless traveller if only fora 
single second he withdrew his own gaze 
from tbe apparition. 

If he turned bis eyes from the monster 
for the briefest space it was upon his back 
at onoe, tearing and growling as only a 
wild beast or a wanilac can. 

The legend of the Bad Sir Giles had,from 
earliest chiidhood, exercised a powerful 
fascination on my mind. Not only did the 
existence of a spectral being, a half-man, 
balf-beast, fulfil the very ideal of horror, 
but beyond thisthe wicked baronet had 
been a blood relation of my own—a meter- 
nal great great-uncle. 

Few authentic accounts of Sir Giles 
Howel’s life were discoverable among the 
voluminous heap of family correspondence 
which had been banded down for genera- 
tions, end, indeed, there was a marked ab- 
sence of any information about his charact- 
er and babite, 

This cirocumsanoe, taken in connection 
with the suspicious mutilation of certain 
newspapers wvich were published during 
the last yearof bis life, seemed to lend 
color to the prevalent belief that my anoes- 
tor had been accused of the commission of 
some criminal offence, 

lt did not, however, appear that while 
alive he had adopted the horizontal posit- 
ion to which | have alluded, and therefore 
the peculiar attitude in question may have 
been embiematioal only of brutish fero- 
olty. 

Bat this much was established as a fact, 
that Sir Giles’s body bad been found hang- 
ingin anold summer-house, still visibie 
when ] wasa child, with every appearance 
of death by suicide, and that his coffin, sili 
shrouded in the pall originally covering 
it, lay alone on the ground, in the centre of 
the extensive vault where members of the 
Pen Owen family had been deposited for 
generations, 

This isolated position could scarcely have 
been the result of accident. An uninten- 
tional arrangement oould hardly have 
been responsibie forthe fact that while 
every other representative of tue ancient 
race ocoupied an appropriated niche in the 
massive walls surrounding the chamber of 
the dead, Sir Giles should sleep his long 
sieep in bumble solitude onthe floor of 
the family vault—that while ‘storied 
urns” and illuminated brasses in the cban- 
cel above prociaimed tbe virtues and 
acbievements of every other holder of the 
title,Sir Giles’ life should remain unreocord 
ed except by his initials andthe date of 
his death, 

° a = e * . 

Tue old clock which stood in the kitchen 
atthe “Pen Owen Arms” anoounced to the 
villagers assembled there on Onristmas 
Eve that it wasten o’clock, enforcing the 
statement with an emphasis and delibera- 
tion that admitted of no contention, 

Of the furtner fact that the night was wet 
and dark and wincy, the guests could satis. 
fy themeselves by agiance atthe laiticed 
window. 

Tnere was obviously no desireon the 
part of the inmates to substitute the darn- 
neesand oold of the outer world for the 
warmth and brightness of the comfortable 
inn. 

Sooner or later, however, the exchange 
must be effected, and David Thomas, the 

merry, ruddy-faced groom from the Rect- 
ory, look the initiative. 


“Well, gentiemen,” he exclaimed, ‘] 
must be off. So good-night, and, Jem 
AtzZins, take care, Sir Glies’ ghost doesn’t 
get bold of you at last. He’s sale tobe 


about on a night like this,” 





Some covert allusion lurked beneath his 






sally, for it was rece!ved with a laugh from 
the audience, 

“Bir Giles be blowed,” returned Jem 
Atkins, the village smith, cieaching bis 
massive fist; “{ should like to see bim 
come within reach of my arm.” 

Jem prided bimeelf on being # profound 
sceptic in all matters temporal and spirit- 
nal, with a reservation in favor of two 
things: the strength of bia right bacd and 
the merits of alcohol, absorbed on all 0o- 
casions and in unlimiied quantities, 

“Why, Jem, you know you always go 
the long way bome instead of cutting 
across the churchyard and pass the door of 
the vaait.’’ 

Acotber laugh greeted this renewed at- 
tack on Jem Atkins, who was anything but 
a general favorite. 

“Whoever told you that, youtg man, 
told youalie, Dol look like being afraid 
of a gbom?”’ 

An irritating laugh was the only reply to 
bis question. 

“Well, I’ll tell you what 1’ll do,’’ ex- 
claimed the blacksmith angrily. ‘'1’ll bet 
you balf-ea-crown Igo intothe vault by 
myself to-night, and what's more, I’il sita 
pit on the old geutieman’s coffin and emoke 
a pipe, if you like, there; that is, 1! Morgan 
here wiil let me go in.” 

The answer to his challenge was (he iin- 
mediate offer by old Morgan, the sexton, of 
the massive key which opened the door of 
the vault, 

“Waita minute,” objected Jem’s tor- 
menter. “If you go alone who’s to know 
what game you mayn’t beup to? Why, 
you might just go out into the road, come 
back in ten minutes, and never go near the 
churchyard at all,’’ 

Jem’s temper was now thoroughly 
aroused, and his rejoinder consisted of a 
torrent of malediction more marked by ite 
violence than its coherency, 

Tue justice of Thomas's suggestions, 
however, was generally recognizel, and 
the wits of the party were soon employed 
in devising some arrangement by wuioh 
the fact that Jem had entered tne vault 
and dared to touch Sir Giles’ coffin shouid 
be placed beyond the possibility of a 
doubt. 

It was finally arranged that the proposer 
of the bet should establish bis Claim to the 
stakes by bammering two ortbree nails 
into the baronet’s ocffin, a teat which 
would serve ass prooion the following 
morning that he bad accomplished his pro- 
posed performance, 

The necessary toola were soon provided, 
and inasbort time the biacksmith had 
turned nis back on the cheerful tight which 
shone from the window of tue alelouse 
and was proceeding on bis gloomy and 
hazardous errand, 

1t was less than ten minutes’ walk from 
the ‘Pen Owen Arms,”’ to the churcon, but 
before tne expiration of this brief interval 
Jem Atkins had repented of his engaye- 
ment, 

In spite of his stalwart frame and deter- 
mined aspect, there wasone weak spot 
concealed in bis composition—a profound 
dread of supernatural beings, 

Stimulated by bis antagonist’s joes and 
bythe spirits which he had imbibed, be 
bad rashiy uodertaken an enterprise which, 
but for very sbame, Le would now wiliing- 
ly have abandoned, even at the sacrifice of 
bis baif-crown, 

No wonder then that he started with ter- 
ror, and that his beart beat loud and fast, 
when some large auimal brushed against 
him at the very gate of the churchyard, It 
was only the retriever which bad babitual- 
ly scoompanied our gamekeeper, Jack 
Rawlins, on bis nightly rounds; but its 
contact sacceeded in oc mpletely shattering 
the biacksmith’s nerves, and the voice in 
which he responded to the gamekeeper’s 
cheery ‘“‘good-night’”’ was tremulous with 
fear. 

There was no cessation in the storm. The 
wind howled and shrieked among the 
branches of the churchyard elms, and 
heavy raindrops pattered loudly against 
the iantern which scarcely served to guide 
Jem Atkin’s steps along ihe winding path 
that led to the door of tue vault. 

The ancient key appeared in its bearer’s 
ears to utiera note of Warning when he 
turned it in the rusty lock, and the guat of 
wind admitted by tue opening door seem- 
ed, as it swept round the ailent chamber, to 
carry to its occupants an announcement of 
the rash visitor’s presence, 

But even in thiesupreme moment Jem 
Atkins betbought him of dangers other 





than those connected with the unseen 
world, 

He was not unconacious of his own ' 
popularity, and he realized the opportunity 
aflorded by the present situation fo: 2 


practical joke at his expense, 


He wasaware,in his professional capacity, : 


that the vauit door, which closed inwards, 
shot with a spring. Oonsequently, If he 
left th. key outside, ‘one toucb” of an un. 
triendly ‘“‘hand,” or even one gust of wind 
more potent than its predecessors, might 
consign bim to a night-long imprisonment 
In companionship with the vault’s grisly 
inhabitants whose privacy he had in. 
vaded, 

The intruder’s hand shook ashe placed 

the key in the inside key hole of the door 
and proceeded to hangup the lantern on 
ite projvciing handle, in preparation for 
his dreaded task. 
Either Jem’s eye was deceived by the 
uncertain light, or his trembling hand was 
unequal to the attempt—for a few moments 
after he had quitted his hoid of the lantern, 
i, slipped from its support and lay with 
broken framework and extinguished light 
on the floor of the charnel-house! 
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In vivid contrast to the gioom and mlence 
of the vault were the bright light any mer. 
ry conversation atthe ‘‘Pen Owen Arma,” 

Jem’s mission—to him the cause of so 
much apprehension and terror—form a sub- 
ject of the utmost hilarity for the compan. 
ions whom he had left bebind him, 

By everybody except Thomas, whose 
uiirth was tempered with anxiety as tothe 
fate of his haif-crown, the Dbilacksmith’s 
probable adventures were regarded ex. 
clusively froma decidedly comic poiut of 
view. e 

However, as the time of his expected re- 
turn approached, the merriment abated, 
and it was almost amid silencein the inn 
parior thata heavy and rapid tread was 
beard approacuing. 

Io ano.ber moment Jem dashed into the 
room, slatamed the door bebind him, and 
with a look of agonized terror in ite direct 
ion, stood with bis back to the wali, &emb. 
ling in every limb. 

He was evidently apprehensive of ap- 
proaching anger, for his eyes giared wild- 
iyand thesweat broke out on bis fore. 
head, while he seemed to await tue arrival 
of an expected pursuer. 

Nothing, however, was audible outside, 
¢xoept the faint murmur of the now de. 
parting storm, mingled with the sound of 
the dropping rain as it fell fromthe eaves 
upon toe pavement beneath—and Jem, ac- 
cording. y, took courage. 

It was even with some assumption of his 
usual mannerthat he announced that ne 
bad won tbe wager aud demanded the 
money from the stakeholder, 

But, in spite of bis efforts at composure, 
it was plain that Jem was suffering ‘rom 
the effects of some eerious alarimi,and when 
he moved forward from the wal sgainet 
which ve bad veen leaning, it was obvious 
that be bad been the victim of a violent as- 
sault from the-rear. 

‘Tue awple skirte of the coat wuicu he 
generally wore when not engaged in tue 
duties of bis trade, were discovered to be 
torn and tattered cs if the claws or fangs of 
some savage beast, In fact they offered to 
view just such scoresand warks as might 
represent the resuit of an onsiaught by whe 
spectral Sir Giles, 

It was useless for Jew to continue his af- 
fectations of indifference, and by degrees 
he desisted from tne attempt, and gave 
the resalt of bis experiences to the fullow- 
ing effect: 

The sudden extinction of the lantern, he 
said, bad resulted in acondition of absolute 
darkness, jor even the faint line of light 
which struggied through the nearly-cloyed 
door wasat first invisible to the new coca 
pant o! the vaalt. 

User the impulse of tho terror occasion- 
ed by his alarming situation, Jem bad 
taken several steps in the presumed direci- 
ior of the door, 

Asa matter of fact he bad mistaken its 
position and soon discovered that be bad 
lost his way. The vault was spacious snd 
uniform, consisting of a large cnamber 
sbaped in the form of a parelielogram, with 
recesses in each corner, one cf whieb led 
into the outer air. 

The surest method of gaining this exit 
was by means of a systematic progress 
round the four wails of his duvgeon, aud 
with outstretched nand and cautious foot 
siepthe luckless prisoner began bis al- 
tempted escaps. 

Absolute siicnos accompanies tue firet 
moments of the search,and then with® 
wiid ory of disgust and alarm, Jem Atkins 
totters towarus the middle of the cbiily 

vault. 





What bas hsppenec? Merely this: (pe 


doughity blacksmith’s fingers ‘0 ther 

rme f exploration along the masonry 

av tered the eye—-boles oO! & ace - 
pead! 

Not even a veritable skull ‘‘which ey® 

Cid cnoe inhabit,’ but only i ‘scounter- 
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felt presentment,’’ one among the series of 
sculptured devices which ornamented the 
Pen Owen vault, 

Bot ‘it served.’’ Starting away in hor- 
ror from the cold exd clammy contact, and 
beedless of danger from bebind, Jem reels 
pack inthe direction of the dreaded ob- 
ject, which occupies the centre of the crypt 
and lies shrouded in its impenetraple 
darkness, 

Alas, for the boastful challenger! for the 
valiant defier of powers unseen! As be 
staggers back, one of his eharp beavy heels 
alights upon some unctuous, yielding sub- 
stance, a decaying petal, perbaps, dropped 
from afuneral wreath, orasiimy growth 
engeadered by the damp andinky dark- 
ness. 

Itis all over now with Jem, who after 
vain frantio efforteto regain his fvoting, 
fails heavily on Sir Gilee’s coffin, “with bis 
back towards its fearfal inmate!’’ 

Except forthe corroboration offered by 
the tattered condition of Jem Atkins’s gar- 
ments, the account of his remaining adven- 
tures would have appeared incredibvie, He, 
bowever, vehemently asserted that after a 
few minutes he bad recovered from his 
alarm sufficiently to enabie him to utilise 
the position and to hammer the requisite 
pumber of nalis into the coffin on which he 
was sitting. 

That, on rising after the oompletion of 
bis task,he bad found himself dragged 
back wards by some invisibie assailant who 
bad attacked him frow the point of vantage 
which the wicked baronet was alleged to 
effect. 

By a frantic effort he had shaken himseif 
free from the assailant who clung with 
pertinacity to bis skirts, had reached the 
welcome light which showed atlas the 
exit from the ghastly prison house, had 
siammed the massive door in the face of 
his tancied pursuer, and had presented 
himself at the “Pen Owen Arma” in the 
state of abject panic already described, 

On the morning following the black- 
smith’s adventures, 1 received a visit from 
old Morgan, the sexton, anda humble re- 
quest for the loan of the duplicate key of 
the Pen Owen vault, which I retained in 
my own hands. 

With many apologies for hisown share 
in the outrage offered to my ancestors, he 
explained the grounds for his petition and 
gave me an account of the incidents of the 
previous night, which I confess I accepted 
with incredality, 

1 examination, however, of the 
Boe Jem Atkine’s terror corroborated 
the truth of his narrative, and at the same 
time demonstrated the real nature of his 
mysterious assailant. 

It was plain that in his confusion and 
terror, the one begotten by his love, the 
other by his of epirite, the black- 
smith bad nailed Bis own coattails to Sir 
Gilea’s coffin. 





One Rainy Night. 


BY O. D, 


ELLA,’ SAID OLD Mra, Fenton in 
B her shrill cracked voice, ‘‘go out and 
get mea new cap, I want a new cap 
if lam to go out tolunch to-morrow, Go 
to Mrs. Dean’s, Tell bherI want one of 
those point lace things which tie under the 
cbin. She’ll understand. I looked at them 
on Monday.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,’’ said Bella, who wasa 
sort of humble companion, and performed 
the duties of lady’s maid. ‘certainly, if 
you wisb,I will go this evening; but I 
should bave to leave you alone, since cook 
and Annie are out, and I had better, per- 
haps, go early inthe morning. I could be 
back before lunca time——”’ 

“I want it to-night,’’ said Mrs, Fenton 
sharply. “Biese me,aml in my dotage 
that J can’t be left alone? You can take 
your latch key, and | shali go to bed, per- 
haps. I want to feel fresh to-morrow. Yes, 
put my hair up, and 1’ll undress now, and 
slipon my dressing gown, so that I shall 
have no trouble,” 

Bella merely said ‘'very well.’’ 

Sbe undressed her mistress, put up her 
front curls, fixed a night lamp, and left her 
reading the paper in her own room. Then, 
taking abat and cloak from a wardrobe, 
she peeped once more into the old lady’s 
room, to say that she was off, and then took 
her departare, 

It was bright enough inthe street, all 
abless with lamps, and Mrs, Dean’s real- 
dence was soon reached. That lady 
wes very hard at work ata bride’s trous- 
sean, 

She stopped her sewing, picked out the 
proper cap and potitina littie box, and, 
afterafew words with the girls at work 
under the gas jets, Bella started on her 
way bomeward. 











Before she bad gone two streets she saw 
before her a littie girl, who was well-dres- 
sed and who seemed not at all the sort of 
child tobe alone in the streets at this 
hoer, 

She was looking up at the names on the 
street corners, and showing no sign of ter- 
ror, until at the corner of a very dark lane 
the figure of a dirty old woman appeared 
in‘ view. 

The next instant she saw the old woman 
seize the little girl, smother ber head in ber 
Hitby slawi, and endeavor to drag her 
down a cross street, 

Instantly Bella flew across the interven- 
ing space and uttered the first words that 
ooeurred to her, 

“What are you doing to that little 
onlld?”’ 

The old hag released ber prisoner. 

“I thought the dear critter were lost,” 
she said; “and bein’ cold, 1 jest put my 
sbewi round her whilst | taiked,’’ 

And she rapidly bobbied away, 

The obiid, trembly, and yet self-possens- 

clung to Bella, 

“It ian’t true,” she whispered. “She put 
something that made ne yiddy to my nose 
and held me so tight.’ 

“She wanted to steal your pretty jewel- 
ery, 1 suppose,” said Bella, “‘And where 
do you live, my dear? Your parents don’t 
let yuu go out alone at this time of night, 
do they?’’ 

“Ob, no,” said the child, “I’ve been 
quite naugpty, {’m afraid, i went howe 
from school with another little girl, and we 
played together, and [ had tea with her; 
and she bad such pretty, surious toys, and 
I did not know it was nine o’olock unti! it 
struck. Mamma doesnot know where I 
am. She will be so frightened.” 

“You, it was wrong, mies,” said Bella. 
“And now i’ll gohomewith you. Itis 
beginning to rain. Where do you live?”’ 

“Ob, I'll show you,’ said the oniid, 
“You are so kind.” 

They waiked on, and reacbed the house, 
after rather along walk. Bellarang the 
bell, and it was instantly answered by a 
lady, who cried: 

‘*My child! my dear child! Where have 
you been? Papa is out searching tor 
you,” 

“I hope she’il get a good scolding, naugh- 
ty little thing,’’ said Bella to herself, as she 
turned tne first corner. 

Sbe was in a great hurry, and the street 
was one of the many new satrevts in Liver- 
pool, whieh never seem to be quite finish- 
ed. 

A great building was going up, anda 
narrow plank crossed a chasin in the path- 
way. 

The men had just left work, and the 
watchman wasfixing hw lights, Bella’s 
foot slipped on the wet boards, and she {eli 
without anyone seeing her, 

Sne did not get aheavy fall, but she 
went down in such a way that she hit her 
head against a bit of the cellar wall, and 
for a time, how long she could not guess, 
lay senseless in the wet trench, 

When she cameto berself, she fancied 
herself in bed, in her own room, and 
wondered what made the couch so hard 
and uncomfortapie, 

Then she sat up, and saw about her 
darkness, and felt the mist in ber face, At 
last she remembered. Her forehead was 
stiff, She put her hand ap, and realized 
that she had been cut about the head. 
Her arm acned terribly, but she could 
lift it. , 

By degrees her senses raturne’, and she 
contrived to stand up, to get the use of her 
linnbs, and to find a path by which the 
laborere wheeied their barrows into this 
cellar, and slowly made her way out. 

She found that herhat was gone, afie: 
she bad limped on for awhile, and untying 
her white apron pinned it about ‘her Lead, 

She wasin a by-street now, and inet no 
one, and whenshe stood at the door of 
Mra, Fenton’s house she began to won- 
der, in a sick, dazed way, wheres the latch- 
key was, 

The cook and chambermaid, who were 
sisters, were away, staying all night attheir 
mother’s house. There wasa wedding in 
the family, aud they had asked leave .o 
have the holiday. 

She knew that; and where was the key? 
—where was the key? In her apron pock- 
et. She took the apron from her heai and 
tied iton. The key had been loston the 
way, but now she plainly saw thet the 
door stood ajar, that there was light in the 
bouse., 

Doubtiess Mrs, Fenton had been taken 
ill, and was up trying to get medicines for 
bereelf. Just her careless way, to leave the 
door open! 


Bella pushed her way in. The little 
hatcbet used for chopping wood was iyiug 
on the ball floor, How strange! She pick- 





ed it up; it was wet. As she stood look- 
Ing at ita heavy hand came down on her 
aboulder, 
“Well, young woman, what’s up?” aak- 
ed the policeman. 
“I don’t know,” sald Bells. 
“All that blood on you, and don’t know?” 
said the policeman. 
“1 fell down the oollar,’’ she said in 
bewliderment. 
The policeman still beld her by the arm 
as he stalked forward. Every gas jot in the 
room in which Mra, Fentonaslept was buro- 
ing, and as they entored ahorrible sight 
met thelr eyes, 

The old lady, or rather ber dead body, 
lying across the floor weltering in blood— 
murdered horribty. 


Atthe sight Sella uttered one long and 
fearful shriek, and swooned away. 

Shecame to herself in prison, charged 
witb the murder of Mra, Fenton. In vain 
she told her story. Nobody believed ber. 
Andas thetrial went on clroumstantial 
evidence proved her guilty to the jury. The 
fact of her baving been out to geithe cap 
did not help ber, 

Sve might have been home at nine 
o'clock. She was found with the hatchet 
in her band, making no vatory, and oover- 
ed with blood, Her wounds were supposed 
to have been given by Mrs, Fenton in de- 
fending herself, 

So great was the horror and detestation 
in which the innvoent girl was held for her 
supposed cri ve thatit waswith difficulty 
she was guarded from assault on her way 
to court, 

The very prisoners desired to do her 
harm; the factof the old lady’s age and 
her previous liberality to Beila,and the 
position of confidence she held, making 
the crime more terrible, 


In fact, sho was proven guilty, and sen- 
tonce was pronounced. She wasto dieon 
the gallows, Jadge had pronoan- 
ced her sentence. He was a grave and 
good nan, very fond of bis wife and fami- 
ly, but he never permitted them to know 
the details of any of the cases whiob came 
under his observation. But tuis one was 
talked of widely, and had come to the ears 
of his Little daughter Hiida, 

She, a pretty creature of elevon, came 
into his private stady one morning, with 
her face full of thought. 

“Papa,” she said, “don’t beangry. 1 
Lave been reading the papers about the 
girl who is supposed tohave killed her 
mistress, and | read that you sald she inust 
be hanged by the nock until she was dead, 
Papa, do you remember the night! was 
naughty and stayed out late? You had 
gone out w look for me,” 

“Yes, obild.’’ 

“A girl brought me home that night—a 
tall young wowan in a white apron, She 
was very kind; she walked a long distance 
with me, und only for ner i sbould bave 
been stolen by an old woman. She bad 
mo by the neck with iny bead under ber 
shawi, and nearly stified me. Well, papa, 
this wowan pulled me eway from ber just 
as that Bella says she puiled a little girl 
that night. And you kKuow there is a 
dreadful place down tue street where they 
are bullding. She says she fell down a 
placo, Papa, 1 went and asked the men if 
they thought anyone fell down there one 
nigut. Moat of them laughed at me, but 
one nice man eald ‘Yes,’ There wan a 
plank there that rainy night, and there was 
abonnet thereand a handkerchief, He 
took both home, I think, paps, that Bella 
telis the truth.” 

“Great Heaven!’ cried the father. 
“Onild, you may Lave saved 4 li/e, aod me 
from what i dread w& tuink of,” 

He touched # bei, 40d gave blue servant 
who appeareu orders bo call acab instantly. 

in bait an hour, Keils, sitting upon ber 
bed, saw the door vupen; a little figure 
eutered and stood vefore her. 

“Did you ever see 16 before?”’ the sweet 
voice ask: ad, 

“You are the child i took safe bome that 
dreadiul night,’’ seid Bella, 

“and 1 kuow you,” Hilda said, “and it 
in@il right, my dear. You wili be proved 
ipnecent”’ 

So it was, after more deisy than one 
could believe, wilh the obild’s sworn 
word given, aad the bonnet aud 4 bandker- 
chiet inarked with ver nainé, Ww Bay DoOth- 
ing of tue capin Mrs, Dean's box, which 





bad also been found in tne hoilow, for 
evidence. 

But at last Bella waa free, 

Yours bave passe’, She is still retained 
inthe household as a velued and useful 
member, She is married, Her husband 
is the family coacbinan and gardner, a very 

| worthy apd intelligent nan; and certainly 
the end of her iileis decidedly bappier 
an were Séearier years, 


° + 
Scientific and Useful. 
Cas Winvows.—The rallrosd which will 
adopt the idea of using weights on the win- 
dow sashes of the cars, so that they may 
rug up and down freely, as in our dwell- 
ings, may mever pay a dividend to swck- 
holders, but every passenger will advertise 
the line trom Maine to Texas as exhibiting 
common sense, 
Figs-PaiLs.—An inventor has proposed 
@ plan tor checking evaporation, in the 
case Of fire-pails, which should always in 
case of emergency be kept full of water. 
His plan consists in covering the surface 
of the water with an air-tight sheet of tin- 
foll, which could readily be broken through 
by the hand when required. The sugges- 
tion is a good one in cases where paiis are 
in use, 
WHat Pararrin WAX WILL Do.—Melt 
half a pound of soap to about one ounce of 
refiued paraffin wax for every six gallaps 
of water used. Holl the clothes In this for 
tweuty minutes or haifan hour, then rinse, 
and the washing is over. No rubbing is 
sald to be required, while the clothes are 
rendered beautifully sweet and clean and 
entirely free from smell, which t# an ob- 
jection by many to the use of paraffin oii. 
CuTTING SToNs.—A ourtous method of 
cutting stone biocks has been perfected in 
France, It consists in the employment of 
an evdiess wiieocord, which is put in mo- 
tion by a steam engine, and which in ted 
with water and sharp sand, The coord is 
made up of three steel wires twisted toa 
certain pitch, and is not quite a quarter of 
an inch in diameter, It is evident that it 
can be carried to the stone biocks, and that 
several can be cut at the same time, pro- 
vided only thatthe metal bas time to cool 
between ite work on two different stones, 
As the work goes on, there is a twist upon 
the cord which causes it to be worn down 
equally on every side until it giver way 
trom sheer wear and tear. But this does 
not oocur in a cord one hundred and filty 
yards long until nearly five bundred square 
feet of surface Lave been cut through. The 
invention is not actually new, for it was 
awarded a prize at the Krusseis Exhibition 
last year; but it has been much improved 
in various details, 
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Farm and Barden, 


THROUGH THE WINTER. —Keoep an oye 
on the vegetables and fruits all through the 
winter that any decay may be noticed an: 
the decayed specimens removed, 


Paint.—Portiand cement end skim miik 
make an excellent paint. If freab bullock’s 
blood and air sliaked lime be mixed to the 
consistency of thick whitewash it ailsu 
makes a durable paint, 


BOARD FLOORs.—It is claimed that 
board floors should not be used in stalin 
for colta, as they are too hard and cause in- 
jary to the feet, Nothing is aa good an an 
earth floor tor ell animals that have tender 
feet. 


Nuts — Obestouts, walnuts, alwonda, 
butternuts and pecans can be grown and 
will give a good variety, and on many 
places on the farm they can be planted and 
grown to advantage as eusily as other 
varieties of trees that bear such frult as 
nuts of a marketable value, while the 
wood of the nut trees are of equal value. 





WEAB AND TEKEAR.—It must Le clear to 
any ian with the moat ordinary Luainuess 
instincts that good reais inean thrift, liber- 
ality and wealth. They mean good farms 
and good real estate values, They mean 
that the farmer enjoying their use will 
save time going over them, will save wear 
and tear not only on his wagons but on his 
teams, 


In CHURNING,—A temperature of from 
64 w 66 is necessary in churning, and as 
the weather becomes cold the ciurn and 
cream must be warmed, The te:nperature 
oan be easily regulated by the ald of ould 
and waruw water Ww reduce or rains as it re- 
quired, Tue churn itself may be vory 
oold, and so;ne dairymen pour warm water 
into it, and then renew it before putting 
the cream In. 


PouLtay.-—-if tbe poullry manure Ia 
added to the stable manure every tine the 
poultry-house Is cleaned, and the who. 
kept under cover, it will be better than 
keeping the two kinds separate, The mix 
ing of the poultry menure with the staple 





manure prevents thedrying and hardening 
of the former. When the pouliry droppings 
become dry and hard they dissolve very 
siowly, due W the formation cf silicates, 
but when kept in a molat con Alt t y 
are more avaliabie as pliant food, 
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Tue Post wiil send as « premium to 
every person who sends us $200 for one 
year’s subscription ip advanoe, either the 
magnificent picture of ‘“Curist Berors 
PILaTs,”’ which we have deacrived in tor. 
mor issues, or the two apiendid cow panion 
photo gravures “Jn Lovs"’ anid ‘Tus 
PRACEMAKER."’ They are printed on 
beavy-toned paper, and are inaize 12x 16 
inches each. The subject of the first namea 
“In Love” representa a young couple 
dressed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandmothers, sitting under a tree 
in the garden of ap old-time man- 
sion. The maiden is sewing and the lover 
after the style of the period, is paying her 
most courteous attention, Kverythuing in 
the work is full of life and beauty, In the 
second picture, ‘‘The Peacemaker,’’ the 
coupie have plainly bad aquarrel. Both 
pretend to want to part, and at the same 
time both are evidentiy giad of the kind 
offices of a young lady friend who bas just 
come upon the scene, and wishes to have 
them “make itup,’”’ Each picture tells its 
Own story completely, and each is the se 
quel and compiement of the other. Pret- 
Yer works of art or neater pictures 
for the ornamentation of a parior or sitting- 
room, never came from the hands of an ar- 
tint. 

Remember we send either ‘“"hrist Before 
Pilate,’’ or tbe Two Splendid Companion 
Photo-gravures ‘in Love’’ and “The Peace- 
maker,’’ all postage paid to each subecriber 
who sende us $2 00 for Tuam Post one year. 








Ban and His Progress. 

Some little time ago there arvee amongst 
us a set of men whose cry was we!) named 
“onward!'’ Like the celebrated Blucher, 
Marshal Vorwarts (forward) they asserted 
that the march of men should be ever in 
advance, and that the old cry of the good 
old times is as foolish as it is old, 

‘Fools,’ said a French philosopher, ‘‘to 
place the happiest time in the pasi! where 
as, as we al] know, the golden age is the 
future ”’ 

The poots and the thinkers, the fighters 
and the workecra, the statesmen and the 
teachers, a)! looked towards thisend. The 
printing press has inaugurated a new era, 
by thought and type—thought moulded 
into types. Min was to be improved— 
books were to be the great teachers. 

Nor are these dreams mere midsummer 
madness. The present age is often looked 
down upon, and called a carping, foolish, 
critic 2 pg age; whereas, itis a great and 
noble age, fruitial of true and noble men, 
and one which has already made its mark 
amongst the ages. 

The long march of progress trom bar 
barism we cannot, if we would, follow. 
Believing in the Mosaic history, we at once 
see a phenomenoa, explained only in the 
Bible, which is hard w account for, anu 
which, acc rding © the natural belief of 
man, should hardly exist 

Man lives not only in « state of progress, 


but also in a state of constant retrogression. 
He advances, and be recedes; he becomes 
e al ‘ 28 away &@raln ink 
The splendid civilisation of Rome gives 





way, and the cultivation of centuries to the 
desolation and waste nakedness of the Ro- 
magne aod the marshes about that great 
city. 

The simsand desires of man die out, 
ease cocupies bis soul, he lives only for 
wealth; he is no longer a maa, he is but a 
meschant; be wonders at grand ideas, and 
ridicules them; he is corrupt and decays, 
aud the philosopher sinks into the savage. 

Rome, Greece, Persia and Egypt tell us 
all these stories. The writers of the his 
wrica) books of the Scriptures were fa. 
miliar enough with the desolation and ruin 
which they often saw belore them, and 
promised to great citiee—then in their 
sirength of pride and beauty—that com- 
plete desolation, that fate of being the 
haunt of owls and unclean birds, and the 
nesta of toads and serpents, which has 
since come upon them. 

We presume, therefore, that we may 
sake the tact of progress as proved; bat it 
is &® Very slow progression to some of as. 
Individuals, in all ages, have reached the 
highest point or emiaence, but the many 
have al ways hung bebind. 

That the mass of men have reached a 
Certain satisiaciory point in civilization, 
and bave made a progress which is by no 
means contemptible, is, we think, not to be 
con \radicted 

It does not obliterate the fact that the 
world has attained a high state of pro 
gress, \{ we allege against it that millions 
aod millions are yet sunk in darkness and 
barbarism. 

Eighteen hundred years ago there was 
added to man an element in progress at 
once so novel and so powerful that its 
strength and endurance cannot be caicula- 
ted on. That element was and is Coris. 
tianity. 

I, may be trodden out by persecution in 
one land, but it springs up in another. It 
nas thrown down kings, overturned the 
grandest and most philosophical systems of 
religion and of buman philosophy, has 
revolutionised nations, and found no bar 
rier even in the races of man. 

What it may do it is impossible to say. 
It owes little or nothing to Biate heip; it 
flourishes best unsupported; and while di- 
visions, schisms and unchristian hatred 
may be killing the root, as it were, a 
branch will take fresh life in a distant land, 
and spring up brightly, brilliantly, and 
strongly as ever. 

Taois element in progrese demands also 
that not one land shall be left unvisited, 
aot one heart untouched; that the beggar 
shall be set with princes, and that the leper 
and the pariah, the lowest of the low, are 
as dear to the great soul of humanity as 
the strongest princely despot ever throned. 

True progress aims at gaining for every 
man On earth the maximum of human hap. 
piness allowed here below. ‘‘It is,’’ says 
a writer, ‘that human life should be pro- 
tracted to its attainable limit, that the earth 
should be made to nourish as many men 
as it can contain, and that all men should 
become as perfect and happy as they can 
possibly be.’’ 

Toere is no doubt that if we do not at. 
tain this, we shal! yet attain a much higher 
state of society than we ho!d at present. 
Links of a chain, we inherit the great 
thoughts and worgs of our fathers, and our 
children will in their turn inherit our 
works and our thoughts, and so go on 
working for the perfect end. 

Oe 


Tax buman mind is ever busy, feeding 
either upon what is wholesome or upon 
what is poisonous, and working out resulis 
for good or for evil. lt is @ great mistake 
to suppose that the main thing to do forthe 
mind is to empty it of all error, of all pre- 
judice, of all interior subjects of thought, 
of all superstitions and dreams and illu 
sions. To fill it with true ideas, to inspire 
it with vital energy, to discipline it to 
Original work, is worth a thougand labo- 
rious efforts to extract the weeds which 
may disfigure it. Just as a vigorous con- 
stitution overcomes diseases, so a vigorous 
mind overcomes error. 


Every young man, on entering the 
business world, should form for himeelf, or 





adopt at the suggestion of competent ad 


visers, a plan of life based upon sound | 
morality, and shaped so as to acoord with | 
the bent and scope of his mental capacity 
His course chaiked out, let him take cour 





age, and, with a stout heart amid al! dan- 
gems,“a pure conscience amid al! tempta. 
tions, and aclear head amid a!! perplezi 
ties, push torward with hope and conf 
deace 


Man must bave occupation or be misera 
ble. Toil is the price of sleep and sppe 
tite, of health and enjoyment. The very 
necessity which overcomes our natural 
sloth is a blessing. The whole world does 
not contain even a briar or thorn which 
Nature could have spared. We are bap 
pier with the sterility, which we can over- 
come by industry, than we could have been 
with spontaneous plenty and unbounded 
profusion. The body and tne mind are 
improved by the toil that fatigues them. 

Pacrizy who never disappoint your ex- 
pectations—people on whom you rest as 
on a rock that shal] never be moved—peo- 
ple who never give way to smal] tempers 
or little meannesses, who are under com 
mand of their reason and governed by 
their conscience—people who love others 
more than they love themselves—bow 
should we not love them for ever if we 
love them once? lt would be impossible 
with love once established. 

WaTkveEn be the source of fear in chil 
dren, let the parents watch till they have 
found it out; and having found it out, let 
them lead on the child to corquest, both 
by reason and by bringing such courage as 
has to bear on the weak point. Io any 
case, whether of a bold or timid child, the 
only completely effectual training comes 
from the parents’ example. 

Tax term “integrity” can oniy be ap 
plied to those persons who, accustomed to 
practice every part of social Justice, are 
conscientiously accurate in all their deal 
ings, faithful to every trust, tenacious of 
every promise, disdaining tw dissemble or 
prevaricate, and who would regard every 
act of injustice as a meanness to which 
they would scorn to stoop. 

Tux wider the liberty, the more efficient 
should be the safeguards to prevent it from 
being abused and degenerating into license. 
To keep the social body within its orbit 
the centripetal force should counterbalance 
the centrifugal motion of free thought. The 
ship that is to sail on a rough sea and be- 
fore strong winds should be well bailasted, 

Tum work that pays, that is not done 
without fit compensation of one sort or 
another, is seldom exhaustive of the re- 
sources of the mind or body. The work 
which is done withuut remunerating re- 
sults, and the failure of which to yield re 
ward makes it bard, is that sort which tires 
the brain, and through it the body. 

THERE are no worse evils than sadnees 
and melancholy, because they reject the 
cure of every other evil. Sadness is a 
malady that unhinges the spirit, ccntracts 
the heart, and brings down the power of 
the soul into the caverns of selt love, 
where their light is obscured and their vir 
tues buried in a sensuvcus slime, 

Do not fall into the habit of asking fa 
vors. It is better to suffer than to suppii 
cate, and asking a favor, even from your 
dearest friend, is only a mild form of sup. 
plication. Get what you want by your 
own unaided exertions, or go without. 

Lip is beset with obstacles, and it is the 
duty of every man to leap over them; they 
may be difficult to surmount, bat a firm 
resolve will remove every obstacie, 

THERE are many hours in every man’s 
life which are not spent in anything im. 
portant; but it is necessary that they should 
not be passed idly. 

CounTgsy of temper, when it is used to 
Veil churlisnness of deed, is but a knighi's 
girdie around the breast of a base clown. 

Hz who loseth wealth, loseth much; he 
who loseth a friend, loseth more; but he 
that loseth his spirits, loseth all 
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The World’s Happenings. 





There are 22 flour mille in Minneapolis, 
with a combined dally capacity of 28, 675 barrels. 


in Prussia the price ol medicines is regu- 
lated by the State, and s pew price list is issued an- 
nually, 

Link cuff buttons of solid silver are fash- 
lonable with business men who devote attention to 
their dress. 


A train of freight care over a mile long 
was hauled tnto Grafton, W. Va., by one engine a 
few days ago, 

Solid black underwear in pure sflk 1s an 


imported conceit which has captared the whim of 
many Americans. 


Tnere was found in the stomach of 8 cow 
butebered in Ubio nearly a quart of pails, carpet 
tacks, screws, 6.00e6, etc. 


A Battle Creek, Mich., man requested 
the City Recorder to order all the saloons is town 
pot to sell him anything to drink. 


The Eugiisb language has been chosen 
for use in the recording of important treaty engage- 
meats between Russia and China. 


An enterprising fisnerman of Gloucester, 
Maas., intends making a trip to Norway in search of 
cod, which are said to abound there, 


American clams are to be planted at var- 
ous points on the English coast, in the hope that they 
may be propa¢ated for the market. 


An English newspaper of very strict 
tendencies advertises that ‘No charge is made for 
inserting the death of goaly persons,’’ 


Tne Britiso iron clad Valcan, which is 
being bulit now, is having putin a rudder weighing 
22 onus, the largestever puton a British vessel, 


At Sonora, Cal., @ lew days ago, there 
was seen the novel spectacie of a rose busb loaded 
down with snow and ice and a red rose in ful 
bloom. 


A statistician calculates that the total 
tonnage of the world, steam and sai!, is, in round 
numbvers, 21,000,000 tons, of which & per cent. is 
British, 


Barbers in Caina make $4 a month, and 
blacksmiths $5. Chair-bearers get only 3 cents a 
day for carrying superiors, and female cotton-spia- 
ners have only 19 cents a day. 


Boston public school managers still be 
lieve in the old doctrine of ‘‘spare the rod and spoil 
the chiid,’’ They have refused to abolish corporal 
pubishment in schools, but now compel the teachers 
to record ali \icokiags, 


Toe Geiman Emperor is determined that 
hig subjects shall not lose their wusical reputaden. 
By his special orders every German soldier and sailor 
must learo to sing, andthe War Minister bae issued 
a sufmabie book for their instruction. 


There is a rel‘'gious revival among the 
London cat's meat men. Those who live in the 
poribern part of the town have decided to trade no 
more on Sundays, and the owners of cats are begged 
to purchase pussy’s Sunday dinner on Saturday, 


A Boaton drummer had a barrow escape 
from death while being shaved, at Manchester, N, 
H., this week. The barber dropped the razor «nthe 
Bostonian'’s wrist, severing the cordsand blood ves- 
eels, and the fortunate presence of a physician alone 
saved Lis life. 


William Collins, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
was recentiy divorced from his wife on the charge of 
craelty, He alleged that she fu@ bim on bread and 
milk, refused to sew but'ons on hisclothing, nagged 
him for expensive trappings for hereeif, and other- 
wise behaved in a very cruel manner, 


Here is & uuique @ ecimen Of a certificate 
of death, tendered by a native apothecary at a recent 
inquestin India’ *‘I think she died or lost her life 
for wantof toodor on account of starvation, and 
perbaps for other thines of ber comfortables, and 
most probably she died by drowning.’** 


Opposing lawyers in Selma, Cal, who 
bet $101n court, and made the Judge stakeholder, 
afterwards regretted their action, for assoon as quiet 
was restored the Judge picked up the coin aad ore 
dered hiscier& toentera fine of $10 each against the 
attorneys for contempt of court, and to give a re- 
celptfor the money. 


‘*Wohat is the reason that men never kis 
each other, while the ladies waste a world of kisses 
on feminine faces?’’ said the captain to Gassie, the 
other day. UWussle cogitated a minute, and then 
anewered, ‘Ki cause the men have sometbing better 
to kiss, and the women haven't.’* The captain 
* ‘saw it’? immediately. 


‘‘Here’s absg snap.’’ U der this cap- 
tion the following appeared in a recent issue of the 
Sterling, Kansas, Champion: ‘'We want a load or 
two of corn cubs, to be applied on subscripiion. For 
three good loads of cobs we will send tne Champion 
and Topeka Capital (12 pages) to any address for one 
year. First come, first served,'’ 


Joho Drown. Ove ol a family noved tor 
longevity, died at Rockport, Mass., a few days aco, 
aged 91 yearsand 7 months. One of bis brothers 
dtd afew ycarsagoat the age of 9%. Severaiof bis 
brotbers and sisters lived to be over 90 years of age. 
Ihe deceased wasa shoemater, and worked at the 
trace up to the time he was taken sick, 
widuw, who is 90 years of age. 


Abou! $6 000 ip cash securities, etc , has 
deen found ia the hut, in West Hopkinton, N, H., 
of the hermit who was trogen to death r cently, A 
post mortem examiuation showed pneumonia to bave 
been the cause of death. In his stomach was found 
whole corn, showing that In bis delirium he at- 
tempted to appease his hunger with the uncooked 
gTain, which Was scatlered aboutin the room where 
the body was found. 


He leavesa 


A coinc.de.ce that is very remarkable 
is reported from Boston, A teamster who had been 
hart by a car running into bis wagon brought eult 
for damages 


agalust the raliway cou pany Toe case 


caine Up afew days ago, and the jury decided to visit 
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HE DOES NOT COMB. 





BY w.@ B. 





Alas! he does not come, mother, 
| weep and watch in vain; 

And my poor beart is torn, mother, 
Witb bitter, yearning pain. 


Oh, I cannot bush my sobs, mother, 
Nor stay by burning tears; 

Nor crash the withering thought, mother, 
That now my bosom eears, — 


The thought, the scorching thoucht, mother, 
That he's forsaken me; 


For he comes not as of yore, mother, 
With biithe step o’er the lea. 


The Tattooed King. 


Translated from the French, 








BY FLOYD VAIL, 





on the Lyons’ railway carried me to- 

wards a small city in the environs of 
Paris, 1 expected to pase half a day there. 
] Lad business in a publishing bouse, 

] arrived atan unsuitable time to speak 
of typographical corrections, of making up 
and working off. I found myse)f in the 
midet of a wedding. The publisber was 
marrying his daughter, 

Justas lrang the bell, the future hus 
band and wile, in company with their fam- 
iliew, their witnesses and invited guests, 
were about to leave for the mayoralty and 
the church, 

They urged me to join the cortege; and, 
naiuraiiy, 1 accepted their invitation, The 
prvspeciive bride was beautiful, the fiance 
appeared very devoied. Every face was 
wreathed in smiles, and presented an ap- 
pearance of good augury. 

Everything paseed agreeably before the 
municipal officer, and the eolemn ‘‘Yea”’ 
Was ; ronounced on the one hand, with the 
enthusiasm desired, and on the other, with 
traditional timidity, 

Undoubtedly it was the same at the 
church; but this I can not affirm of my own 
knowledge; for, atthe church, I had dis- 
tractions wuich absorbed my attention al- 
most completely; aud bere is the reason 
why: 

A few fee. from me was a man about 
forty, of medium (height, supple in ap- 
pearance and 6asy in mamuner; correctly 
dreased in a black suit, with white cravat 
and white gloves, pertectiy irreproacha- 
ble, 

A head of thick hair, tinged with gray, 
surmounted @ strange visage, by which my 
altention was irresistibly attracted, 

Tuls visage, the features of which were 
not lacking in a certain regularity, present- 
edaspecimen of those strange frescos in 
usé by the O-Gib-be-was of high fanoy of 
the Bal de1 Opera, 

On bis cheeks biased, like the rays of an 
artificial enn, serpentine sad concentric 
lines of brightest vermilion, of the purest 
cobalt and o; the richest chrome yellow, 

His nose, more favored still in the variety 
Of shades, would have rivaled, in design 
and in color, the silk embroidery of an In- 
dian shawl 

A double arabesque, very delicate and 
complicated, displaying its oapricious vol- 
utes over his two temples, surved as an or- 
namentation for his forehead, 


] racked my brain to divine the motives 
for such a droll disguise, which did not ap- 
pearto be proper either for the time or 
p.acé, and, which, nevertheless, did not 
s6em to astonish or disgust any one. 

Useless labor! The sphinx guarded his 
gecret, 

The nuptial ceremony ended, and the 
Spectators started for tue vestry, where the 
bridé and groom bad proceeded tiem. My 
illuminated neighbor followed tne crowd 
aud I followed my neighbor, 

“H6 is sone ridiculous jester,” I thought, 
“and that mejestic beadie, so prow of bis 
protuberent chest, of bis epauleties of a 
co.onél and bis inoffensive halbred, will 
thrust him out of doors, as be deser vea!”’ 

Batno, The veadle did not orc@s bis 
haibred; but, on the contrary, juat as the 
fantastic savage pasved before biu, bhi) rais 
6d his band to bis hat, which resemb,'ed a 
kenerai’s, making a military salute, im tok- 
€n of bigh consideration, 

What did that signify? I would have 
kiven much to have been able to ask «his 
question of some one: put among the as- 
sembiage ] knew only the father and tie 
mother of the bride, and the bride bersel.’. 

Now, all these at this time bad entirely 


afferent things to do without gratifying 
ny curiosity, 


[= YEAR one of the morning trains 


Everybody, accor ling to castom, placed 

“clr names Upon the parish register. My 

egsted neigubor approached the table 
MAG Lhe t ra. t 
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I was about, at least, to learn his name! 
1 hastened forward. He presented the pen 
to me, smilingly, and eaid with the most 
exquisite politeness: 

“Take your turn, sir, if you please,” 

Tobia creature, half fantastic, spoke in a 
clear voloe and without the least strange 
accent, 

My eyes sought the ink, still fresh, that 
formed the letters which ne had just traced; 
and [ read, with an astonishment easy to 
oom prehend, these words: 

FABRICIUS PoTABD, 
Ex-King.— Freeholder, 

My surprise only continued, however, 
fora balf minute, 1t became evident to me 
that the man wasa maniac. But why was 
he permitted, even in an indirect fashion, 
to participate in a ceremony assolemn as 
that which had just taken place? That was 
what | could not comprehend. ' 

While 1 was asking myself this new 


‘qUestion, the crowd dispersed; soon 1 was 


almost alone in the vestry. 

Tbe bride's father came and took me by 
the arm. 

‘Ab! my dear sir,’ said be, ‘come with 
me, pray. Itis oalf past twelve, and we 
are going tosit down to dinner in fifteen 
minutea,”’ 

As soon as we were out of the church, | 
asked him: 

‘Who, pray, is that lunatic who was 
among your invited guesta?”’ 

“A lunatic!” he exclaimed; ‘‘of whom do 
you @peakr’’ 

“Why, of that blue, yellow and red per. 
son that was beside me during the mass 
aud that signed the register before me.” 

The publisher burst intoa peal of laugh- 
ter. 

“Ab! ab! poor Potard!” said he, finally; 
“it he knew that you believed——”’ 

‘Is be Bot a lunatic?’ 

‘He, a lunatic? fe on you! He bas an 
income of twenty thousand a year,”’ 

‘Tbat ie not a reason.” 

“He is a member of the municipal coun- 
cil,”’ 

To that I bad notoing to respond. How- 
ever, | murmured timidly: 

**Bat—how ebout what he wrotein the 
register after his name?”’ 

‘What did he write?”’ 

“Ex King.” 

“Very well; he has the right.’’ 

‘Has be been a king?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

‘‘And of what, for heavens’ sake?”’ 

‘“I¢iselong story.”’ 

“But,” 1 added, ‘‘why bas he painted his 
tace?’’ 

‘*1¢ is not painted,’’ 

*\W bat ie it, pray?” 

‘‘He is tattooed, my dear sir, which is a 
different thing.” 

“Tattooed! Where? By whom? Why?” 

“That is a part of the history of Potard's 
royaity.”’ 

‘Very well, tell me this biatory.”’ 

“He will tell it to you himeelf, if you 
fancy to hear it.” . 

“Bat, prubably, I shall never see him 
sgain.” 

“You will see him in five minutes; be is 
invited to the wedding repast,”’ 

‘Will it not be indiscreet to ask him?’ 

“For an account of his adventures? Ou! 
not in the least. On the contrary, when he 
learns that you are a romancer, he will be 
more anxious to speak than you will be to 
hear.”’ 

Shortly after thie Fabricius and I were 
presented formally to each otber. 

The ex king, during the leisure that his 
twenty thousand a yrar afforded him, ir 
order to occapy bis time, visited tbe libra- 
ries of the small city, and had read some 
of my books, He deigned to compiiment 
me warmly and with charming grace, and, 
1 do not doubt, if ne bad had the rank at 
his disposal at this time, be would bave 
conferred on me at Once, the title of Vom- 
mander of Peace, Bat, unhappily for me, 
ne had no chancellor's office. 

All geated toemselves at the table. The 
repast was abundant and long, 4 all pre- 
tentious wedding dinners should be, 

Daring dessert, Fabricius, without solici- 
tation, recounted to me the bistory which I 
am avout to relate tw you. 

This history the greater part of the 
guests heard for the twentieth time, They 
manifested, however, the inappreciabie po 
liteness of appearing to listen with a lively 
interest, and as if it were athing entirely 
new. You who read it forthe first time, 
dear readers, endeavor the best you can to 
follow tuis example. 

The tuture ex-king cane into the world 
at Paris, in 1518 His father, the bonorabie 
door-keeper of a house tn the Rue Viellie- 


du Temple, divided bis time between the 

exigencies of the lodge and the bell and 

the philanthropic atte itlons bestowed upo. 
* the garments of bis fe wmen. With a 





conscientiousness and an assiduity worthy 
of the highest praise, he repaired elbows in 
sleeves worn out by long use, and by re- 
peated rubbings restored antique breeches 
to their original state, 

In exchange for this work, as useful as 
jt wae modest, Potard was contented with 
the most discreet remaneration. 

This portier lived happily at bis lodge in 
the Rue Vieille-da-Tempie, in company 
with a wife, not ess commendable for ber 
private virtues than for ber culinary tal: 
enta, Nobody in the neighborhood could 
rival Badoxie Potard in making soup or tbe 
perfection of ber rabbit stew, with onions, 

This model couple had only one ambi- 
tion; to jive again in a progeny like them, 
In time thie wieb was granted. An infant 
of the masculine sex was born, 

Potard who, if he bad not been a door. 
keeper and slightly deformed, would have 
been a soldier, and who, while piying bis 
peedie with dexterity, bad belligerent 
dreams, gave hie offspring the name of 
Fabricias, who seemed to him moat partio- 
ularly beroio; and, fali of ambition for bis 
son, he reaoived to make of him something 
extremely diatingulsned, be it a captain of 
cavalry, a lawyer, an actor or, finally, a 
wholesale and retail grocer. Between these 
foar professions, equally omcbanting, the 
mind of the door-keeper wavered, unde- 
cided, 

The good man, knowing berides, that a 
brilliant education was the foundation of 
all success, sent Fabricius to the puriio 
school a8 800n as be bad attained aie filth 
year, A‘ cight years young Potard could 
read and write; at ten he had the four ruies 
on the ends of his fogers. Let me hasien 
to add that bis liveliest sympathy was ovn- 
oentrated on one of them— subtraction, 

In one of the neighboring bulidings was 
a@ grocery store. Tue proprietor, attracted 
by the appearance of vivacity and of intel- 
gence manifested by Fabricius, who, in 
truth, was a fine looking boy, offered to 
take bica to bis home and fit bim for trade. 
The father had no thought of refusing this 
proposition, which enabled him to realize 
one of his four dearest bopes, 

The future king, then twelve years old, 
donned his biue bib apron, and assisted 
actively, altbough without enthusiasm, io 
selling candies, soft soap, molasses and 
prunes, 

A day came when the grocer discovered 
that Fabricius wade greater ravages in bis 
atore than a legion of rate of large aise and 
good appetite, He took the tradesman in 
embryo by the ear and led him to bie fatb- 
er, saying: 

‘‘] return you your biackguard son; if I 
should keep him a year longer { would be 
ruined! Keep youreye onhim! He has 
too great a liking for molasses, prunes and 
ratafia, He will be a bad one!” 

Kadoxie cried; Potard flew in a passion. 
Fabricius was beaten with a masterly 
band, 

Two days after his ftatper had forgiven 
him, Could it have been expected of him 
to do otberwise? A father is always s 
father. He set about finding him another 
place; and the too frequent sampler of ocol- 
onial articles was admitted toa drag store 
in the Rae la Verrerie, 

Everything progressed satisfactorily for 
sone time; tuen, in adolescence, the youth 
was transformed, little by little, and oom- 
‘fenced to develope new instincts—pss- 
sions before unknown. Juat as Fabricius 
yielded, without a struggle and without 
resistance to bis infantile gluttony, eo he 
sacrificed everything to his new desires, 
Vompanions, male and female, replaced, 
\o advantagé, (he molasses and the prunes. 

The young man had no money to meet 
the expenees of the Joyous life he led after 
hia daily work wasdone, He found noth. 
ing easier than to “borrow’’ It from the 
draggist’s till, which be could readily do, 
for, in the absence of bia employer, Fabri- 
clus bad charg® of the salesand the daily 
receipta were at bis disposal. 

The first “ioans’ were small, The pil. 
ferings continued from time to time and 
were inconsiderable, They rarely amount- 
ed to a bupdred sous, Little by little this 
moderation appéared to bim ridiculous and 
paltry; the thefia were more frequent, and 
increased in awount, Inwxloated by the 
success of his embhezz ements, Fabricius 
became insatiable and was not long in for- 
getting all prudence. Oharged by the 
Gruggist with different collections, ne 
found it very ingenious (to appropriate the 
amounts of eeveral of the invoices. He put 
the money into bis pocket, and pretended 
tunat the debtors bad kept the bills, after 
tearing off the receipts, proulaing to pay 


later. 
One fine morning, @ fortaitous circam- 


gtance,end what eliance alone had delayed 
| occurring, that is to say, an interview and 


expisanat between the druggist and one 


of bis castomers, whom he believed to bea 
creditor, put the pharmacist in possession 
of the unfortunate truth, The fuse once 
lighted, the mine burst; the explosion was 
terrible, 

In the first heat of his anger, the drug- 
gist would speak of nothing less than giv- 
ing Fabricius ap to justice, and of sending 
him without deisy, to the Assises for breach 
of trust and theft, But the son of the door- 
keeping tallor was already « perfect come- 
dian. He fell upon his xnees, shedding « 
torrent of tears. There he became eloquent; 
be made irresistible supplications; spoke 
of his youth, of the aliurements to which 
he had thoughtlessly yielded, of bis re 
morse, of bis good resolutions for the fu- 
ture. In brief, the pharmacist, a kind 
hearted man, allowed bimself to be touch- 
ed, and he ocunsented, if not to retain bis 
clerk, at least not to have him arrested. 

After ascertaining, approximately, the 
sum total stolen by Fabricius, he took bim 
back to bis father holding bim, if not by 
the ear, by the collar. c 

“Your scape-grace son,” sald he to the 
parent, ‘ie a scoundrel, and bes robbed me 
of more than eight hundred franos, 1 ought 
to have him taken to the station house; but 
I pitied you who are an honest man. I 
bring him back to you; makeof him what 
you can; only, ¥ you Gnd him a place, 
don’t send anyone to me for reference,” 
And he departed, 

The mother fell upon her knees in one 
corner of the lodge, her hands joined, and 
sobbed like a Magdalen, Toe father, an 
instant overcome, sprang fora broom and 
brandished it in a menacing manner, Fab. 
riclus took a defensive attitute, and ex- 
claimed, somewhat jeering|y: 

‘Put down your istend your broom! I 
don’t want to be beaten; do you hear that, 
paps?” 

‘*Wretoh! you bavs disgraced my name,” 

“Your name—Potard? It is a ‘daisy,’ 
that name js, If 1 were you, 1 wouldn't be 
‘stack’ on itt” 

“Villain! Where will you end?” 

“] don’t know; nor you either, papa.” 

‘*You will bring up on the gallows! Ev- 
erywhere you conduct yourseil likea ruf- 
fan. You are driven from every place.” 

‘tA to that, it isn’t my fault, papa.’’ 

‘tPerbape it ia mine,’’ 

‘‘Upon my word, i can’t sey it isn’t 
Why didn’t you bring me into the world 
with six thousand a year? That is my true 
vocation,”’ 

‘*W hat is going to become of you?”’ 

‘¢Whatever it pleases the fates,’’ 

“{ can’t keep you bere in idieness,’’ 

‘Ob! 1 don’t want you to, paps. I shoulda 
ge too weary with you.” 

‘How do you expect wo get a living?’ 

“Upon my word, | haven’t given it a 
thought, yet.” 

‘wear to me you will reform, and I will 
try toteach you my trade,’’ 

“Your trade of atailor? That is an op- 
portunity, inaeed! Thanks, papa. That 
len’ton my'string. Old breeches are be- 
neath me. I like something better—a high- 
er oalling.’’ 

“But which—which? You know yoa 
have only to make yoar onoice,” 

‘Somewhat, yes. | am hesitating be- 
tween several distinguisted careers, I can 
be a carriage door opener, a programme 
distributor, a seller of theatre checks, or a 
vender of vegetables. | have one of my 
friends, even, performing at the Olymptio 
Circus, who bas offered to help me make 
my debut. Whet do you say to that?’ 

‘*] say,’’ exclaimed the tallor, exaeperat- 
ed, ‘‘lsay you aré @ sooundrel, and you 
leave iny bouse”’ 

“All right; don’t get your back up, I'll 
go. A tailor! I, Favricius! not often!’ 

Potard's feelings were hurt by these last 
words at a very sensative point—the dign!- 
ty of bis trade, His anger was kindled; he 
seizod the great scissors withwhich he used 
to cut his cloth, and sprang towards bis 
son, The unbappy Eadoxie cast herself 
between them; the young man had not re- 
treated a step, 

‘430, go,” cried the father; ‘‘go, or I'll 
kill you.” 

“Ab! 1 know it very weil. So I’'|! leave 
to save you the trouble of the Amsizes, Say, 
though, papa, baven’t you got a hundred 
gous, by good lack, to meet my firm ex- 
penses? Small presenta show good ovar- 
ents,” 

The portier searched his pockets, and 
took Irum thema five fraac plece, which 
be threw at his son, while repeating: 

“Go; and may | never see you again!” 

Fabricius Lad caught the piece on the fiy; 
be tarned on his beel and disappeared, 
after having responded: 

‘“lhenks, pepa; and don’t bea arm d, 





{1 am going to make a tour of the world, 
and you won't hear me spoken of agala. 
Good evening all; my compiiments two the 
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lar diord.”’ 

Thies coourred in 1834 and Fabricius was 
sixteen years old. 

To rec unt in detail the varied existence 
of the yourg man efter be left the parents! 
roof, with one bundred sous in bis pocket, 
wood reqaire ail the of a romance. 

Fabricius lived (if one can call it living) 
by following, one after the other, or smal 
teneovusly, the fan'astic voostions, the enau- 
m@ eration of whieh eo violentiy excited the 
jot wrete of the fatner, Potard; be plapged 
up to bis neck in that Bohemian Gilth, so 
oontam) and injurious, which, at 
night, obetructs the cutsides of the tnestres 

the bowevards, The ‘eriequins”’ 
sold tn the meighborhood of the hails to 
ragged cousumers became his usas! diet; 
be haunted those gioomy lodgings that the 
}0.Joe know and visit; more then once be 
was 80 reduced that he was obliged to seck 
sheiter tn e lime-Klin in the en barbs. 

Toanks to his iucky star, Fabricius hed 
the azpusuaily fortune not to be en- 
tioed by the chiefs of the bands of prowlers 
sround the barriers—faithful habitues of 
the police courte and Assizes. The weat- 
ness of bie character and the vivacity of bis 

ne would have eurrencered him 
witbout resistance to these sinister recruit 
ers, He bad nothing t do with them; and 
the young man hed no inclination to meal 
as bis antecevents might lead one wo fear, as 
& supplement to resources. 

These resources, besides, be soon found 
in bimeelf, Tile how: Eadowed with 
marvelous agility, with the suppleness of a 
clown, and having a grand address tn al! 
bodily exercises, Fabricius determined to 
specaiate upon these excepiional q valities 

Oa days of public rejoicing one sew bim 
attain, without effort, ibe tops of greasd 
poles, the most inacovesibie, and carry of 
all the prizes, to the great disappointment 
of hie rivais. He followed this singular 
employment not only atthe Onampa Eiy- 
seca, bet on dedication days in suburoen 
communes and in the environs of Paris. 

Daring the beat of summer, be frequent 
ed the bamks of the Saint Martin canal, « 
vigorous swimmer and intrepid diver, al- 
ways ready to take s header Ww find oat tne 
boutom of the green and transparent water 
the of money, wrapped io psper, 
thrown by the lolterers curious to see his 

uatic ex plotts. 

or ia thie ail, Fabricias styled himeeif 
‘*profeseor’’— professor of boxing and of 
cudgeling and of wrestiing. In the o 
air, pot far from the abattoirs or the Bar- 
rier du Trone, Fabricius gave lessons to 8 
crowd of pupils, wan like those the poet 
speaks of in his iembics. The pay wae 
moderate, but the satialection of pride made 
up the deficiency. 

At length, thanke tothe nigh patronage 
of bis friend, the Sgurent, Fabrictas one 
day hed the jov and the glory of being ad- 
mitted to the Oiympic circus! He learned 
v apd berebeck riding, and his 
wages were fixed at fifteen franca per 
month. 

In the course of time this sapernom 
position was not sufficient for the ambition 
of the young man, wbo beileved be had 
talent and a future, and who desired to be 
come a ‘‘star.’’ He left Paris and accepted 
an engagement with oneot those roving 
circuses that t-avel emong the provinces. 
Fabricius stained merited snocess, and his 
ealary reached a figure which, sfter s 
many privationa, constituted veritable opu- 
lence. 

This brings my hero to nie twentieth 
year, and, consequently, to 1838. At this 
— the cirous manager said to him one 

ne morning: 


uF my (Fabri was a friendly 
abbreviation), ‘Fabri, my boy, I Lave a 
ae to make to yoa.”’ 

“ as bear it, boss.” 

“How woaid you like to go on a voy- 


*] would go.” 

“No watter where?” 

“No matter woere, 
where.’ 

‘Tne distance wouldn’t frighten you?’’ 

“Give me passport to the moon, and | 
am off.” 

“Then the business is settled,’’ 

“W bat besiness? ' 

**] have engaged to give a circus in Mex. 


” 


and even every 


“Where is Me xioo?’’ 

“In America”’ 

“A country of untrodden forests—I know 
it.”" 

“Will you witn me?'’ 

Fabricius knew the manager 
him, and he responded: 

“That depends on the wages!’ 

“Yes, but a moment agu you spoke of 

© the moon.’’ 

“America is fartner; besides, in the 
moon, I had a chance of making a bole, 
Finally, let us see, bow much will you 

b aad 

"1 will double your salary if you wiil go 
with the troupe.’ 

‘Taree thousand six a year?” 


needed 


I want five handred a 
month or nothing is done.”’ 

“Raeecal, you will rutn mef’’ 

“Take me or leave me 1 must have, 
besides, {wo months’ wages in advance; | 
want to buy some articies eo 1 can trade 
witb (be natives and the savages.”’ 

“Well you shal! have what you aek. 
Come, sign your engagement.’’ 

Fabricius regretted greatiy that be hadi 
net demanded more; bui Kt was too iste to 
recal, the word be had given. He signed 

“And,” said ne, after having 1l/ustrated 
with bis name and fourtehes the stamped 
spect of paper, ‘how long before we start?” 

“Ja wree weeks "’ 

“Do we go by way of Paris? 

“uN we embark at tiavre 














“Very well; lesked so | would know 
what t& do with my - 

Eight days after, Fabric'us, ded 
With the thoweand fraace paid to him in ad- 
vaner, and some ssvings, previously laid 
by, ea hbimee | actively with bis 
Durebases, which bere iatue summary: 
In the grat pices, for nis persona! use, « 
duuble barreled gun, several pounds of 
powder in tin boxes, 8 game bag, & 0O™D- 
piee bunting 00:6:, iaciading iong, leather 
eboes; then, and for the purpose of specu 
lation, ali sorta of glassware and toys, of 
Which ne had heard the negroes were par- 
ticnlarly fond. ' 

Before the end of the month the manager, 
bis riders ciowns aod dancers, embarked 
on the fine, staunch three-master, Le 
Rapide, and departed for Mex! ». 

1 shall not recount, ether a portion or 
oll of the little Incidents of a voyage which, 
@ the beginning, promise’ to be most 
favorabie: but 1 sbail reach, witnout de- 
lay, the terrible catastrophe which belied 
the fair promise of the departure. 

The veese! bad just entered the waters of 
thet ocean called, by snti-phrasis, the 
Pacific, when there arose, unex pectediy, 
oue of those teu pests woich mari- 
time romencers and painters of marine 
pictures have #> mach abused; and, forthe 
excellent reason that these tern pests have 
bern descrived e tcoousand and one tines, 
in identical language, 1 snali religiousiy 
abetain from doing so for the thousaadth 
and second time, 

The storm continued for three days; the 
anfortunate vessel, disabvied, shipped water 
in every part and toreatened to founder 
any moment. Tne captain decided w 
abandon ver, and gave the order to lower 
the boats int) the sea, to try, a! least to save 
the passenge’s. 

Fabricius was ready; he had attired him- 
sal! in bis hunting costame, he carried his 
gan like a grenedier,and his game bag 
oomteined a tin box full of powder, im 
permeable to the water of tLe sea, and some 
other munitions. 

*‘At least,’’ seid be to bimeel!f, ‘if chance 
caste us on On desert isiand, 1 oan kill 
some game for my companions and my- 
seit,"’ 

Fabricius thought of his companions be- 
tare he did of himeelf; it was a good im- 
paises, and this good impuise counted to 
bis ad vantage. 

It was ao awful moment and terribly 
drainmatio when the three boats were 
launched in the ocean. The first, cast by a 
gigantic wave against the side of toe ves- 
e¢|, wae broken in pieces as if it bad been 
glass; theseovund, Allied with a greater num- 
ber of unfortanates than it could contain, 
with difficulty succeeded in getting away a 
cable's length, and went down; the third 
alone remained; five or six sajiors precipl- 
tated the nseives int it, and, witnout wait- 
ing for the reset of the passengers, snoved 
of and rowed away. 

The creatures thus voluntanly abandon. 
ed to certain death, lost their reasoo and 
threw themeelves inio the bil.ows, boping 
to reach the boat, 

Fabricius, too good a swimmer not to see 
toe foliy of their attempt, remained alone 
en board, murmuring: 

“It 1 die here | sha:i at least gain a few 
heure;’’ and be waited. 

Nigbt was about coming on when tue 
young man [@it the vemec| stagger ander 
hie feet, ikea drunken man. At (tuesame 
time a terrible sound arcee from the depths 
of the boid, into which the water was Deat- 
ing with the force of a cataract. 

ebricius saw tbat tLe wo nent was come, 
He grasped .with both bands a benooop 
which was on the deck, and be disappeared 
with #% In the yawniug abyss into which 
the vessel vanished. in a few moments 
the coop and man reappeared on the wp of 
@ wave. and floa@ieu at tue caprice of the 
furious sea and tbe und-idii d wind, 

This strange navigst'on continued two 
daysand two n'gbte During thie forty- 
eight bourse, whicn | mignt, in ail security 
of comacience, term mortal, Fabricius took 
a rotrospect of rimse.! and his past easy 
to onderstand, Toe certainty of imminent 
deuth opened his sealed eyes and c.sused 
him to eee things as thney were. The young 
Man was borrified at bis fauite; be recalied 
hie motner, #o long forgotien, and he 
cried; he thoughtof bis ‘ather, by§ whow 
he had been cast forth, almost cursed, and 
he regre:ted his itfe, lees for the life itself 
then for thé poesiviiity of reparation. 

The morning dawned; the wind bad not 
movuerated; the sea, sili. furious, danced 
along (be borigon iike guests at a mountain 
ball. Fabriclas felt exhbacsed; iis iimbe 
were paralyzed, nie hands reiaxed their 
hoid of the bencoop, which, until inen, pad 
Sustained Din; » Moustrous Wave Separated 
bimd from his sbeiter and drew hic iuto ite 
foaming spire 

He oom uitted his soul to God; be ex- 
pected to die and lost consc.cusness, 

e o a e . 

When he rec vered he was iying on a 
bed of One, white sand, vio. eully beated by 
the rays «{atorrid sun. Toe sea, carried 
by its refluence, had receded nearly a 
league av 1 whitened the breakers at a dis 
tance. 

Fabriciue arose and iookeéd before him. 
A iandecape of a fairy ike aspect presented 
itself to hie view. At a distance ofa isw 
bundred feet a group of comanut trees, 
iaden with frait, afforded him « repaest, fro- 
ge but subetantial. He was saved! 

For the sa:ne reason tnai 1 did not depict 
the tew pest, 1 shail not veecribe tne desert 
wie whicn became the rea.m of this new 
R »Dinecn, admitting that it was an isiand 








and that i: was deserted. | nave spoken of 
the ftairy-iike eapect of the iandscape; nat | 


should be sufisiemt and ampie to sa.efy | 
¢ moet ingaiabie riogity. Ieball ab 
stalin kewise, fr recounting the thou 


' Darmiices & 


sand little episodes ip the life of a solitary 
individual, abandoned to his own 1ré 
= urces, 

Whe more can I add when I have said 
that Fabricius nourished himeelf witb tar 
tle eggs, cocosnuts and birds, killed with 
bis gun; anc thet he drank water, puresnd 
*parkiing, fromm a amall stream, a# trans. 
parent as cryste!, and that he siepton a bed 
of leaves and moss in a shallow grotto, the 
entrance to which wes shaded by a dwarf 
pain tree? 

Ali this o patitnted an easy existence, 
which one raised froin the dead, like 
Frabicius, should nave foand very atirac- 
tive, He tired of it very soon, however, 
and ecarcely a month bad , after his 
wiracuious escape, toan the waim seized 
bh m, and, as a momentary diversion from 
the great weariness thst oppressed him, he 
resolved to see the country and to visit the 
domains of which he found himael! king by 
virtue of being ship-wrecked, This dever- 
mination was bardly taken than he com 
menced to pot it in execation. The ex- 
per‘orwer, in a n »madic circas, shouldered 
bis gun and started, leaving, wituout re- 
ret, the beautiful shore to wuicb be owed 
his life, 

For two days he traveled. no straight 
ahead, but by foilowing tue flowery banks 
of tue stream of whicn | Lave spoken, and 
* hose meanders jiei him scrova the lovely 
and picturesque sites of a veritabie Kden; 
and Fabricius asked himeelf now the good 
Lord could permitsuch a magnificent little 
oorner of the world to be, at (ue same times, 
an uoinhbabited oorner of the worid, 

The third day, as be emerged from a vir- 
gin forest, our bero éntered » vast plain, 
almost entirely covered with bauiboo and 
reeds, This plain had nothing engaging 
about it; and, voluntarily, he hesitated 
about traversing it; bal lt was nece 
not to lose sight of the stream wuhiocb 
meandered and rippied in the midst of the 
bam DOO, 

Scarcely had he taken two bundred steps 
forward than an unexpected sound caused 
bim to tremble. Nevertheless, 10 unduia 
tion manifested itee!f among the bamboos 
or reeds, Fabriciug conciuded be was the 
obj sect of soune acoustic iliusion, and ge con} 
tinued to advancs, ’ 

Suddenly, a frightful cry, one that seemed 
not to escape from worta: lips, but rather 
to have been exhaiod from tne turoates of a 
hundred demons, sounded at once on the 
rignt and on the left of him. At the same 
time the reeds and the bamboos were de. 
preseed over a large space, and Fabricius 
pehe.d himeeilf surrounded by a muititade 
of hideous and bronzed objects, brandish 
ing poisoned spears, skull-crackers of stone 
and cutiasses made of sharp bones, 

Toe Parisian—1 do notakempt to deny— 
experienced a moment of terrible fright; 
but tue liominence of bis danger restored 
vo him, almost immediately, bis sang froid. 

He nad hie finger on the trigger vf bis 
gun. Toe weapon, loaded witn ball, piaced 
at uis disposal the lives oftwo men; bat 
what were they in the face of Olty or sixty 
adversaries? 

Fabricius knew that if be opened fire he 
was lost. He recollected that ne had bsen 
a professor of cudgeling, of boxing and of 
wrestling; and, grasping bis gan by the 
ende of the barre.s, like a cudgel, ne de- 
scribed a horrible circ 6, staving in chests 
apd breaking tne. skulls about nim, while 
witn kicks, vigorously and adroitly pliant 
ed, he die:ocated the loins of the nearess of 
his enemies, 

Astounded at thie formidable aggression 
of a uwian who, al alone, Dat just rend+red 
adossn of their nuinber hors de combat, 
ibe savages beat a retreat 0 couler and de- 
cids what to do, 

Favricius did not push bravery to the 
most foolien temerity. He profiied by this 
imstant of respite to escape On the run and 
to disappear among the bam boos, 

His adversaries gave vent to a new and 
awful clamor and boanded im pursuit; but, 
whiie toey were finding histraii, Fabricius 
gained On thew; and, terror giving biw 
wings, he flew to attain the banks of # vast, 
marehy pond, which separated bia: from a 
deep and heavy woods. He expected at 
first to cross tuis pond by swimming, to 
gain toe woods, but time prevented him, 
Tne ferocious shouts of the human mob 
burst forth close by. What was he to do? 

A paim tree of an immense height ap 
peared a few feet from him, com pletely 
isoia'ed. To reach the top of this seemed 
imposs. ble; and, at the sawe time, it was 
on.y chiid’s pay for tre former conqueror 
of greased poles in Paris and in the su- 
burtea, 

Fabriciua embraced the smooth and 
aiender trunk. Then, with the rapidity 
and sk1i. of a mop Key, climbed to tue very 
top ip the foliage, among which he seated 
himsel!, 

Frow this serial observatory the fugitive 
could s@6 an iipimense territory. Beiow 
him were the greenian waters of the pond, 
in which a nerd of wild borses had fast 
piunged with ioud neighs. The thick, 
primeval forest inclosed tbis pond in a bait 
Girc.6 of gigantic trungs and foliage of 
strange form. On the opposite side streiched 
the p.ain of ba:nboos; and. awong the bign 
whaiks, Fabric.os saw, giiding and search- 
ing, the Cark, infuriated bioodbounue in 
bis pureait. In a few minutes they reached 
ibe niding piace and stoppes, disappointed, 
,OOKing g@:0ng tne narrow horison and 
scen ‘ing, after (be wanner of game dogs, in 
the bope that the air would bring to them 
some human emanations, 

Soon, however, the unanimous clamor of 
Li4 persecutors informed him taat he was 
discovered. At the same time a dosen 


arrows escaped from toelr bows; but— 
BUCD Was toe peight of tbe palm tree—these 
arrows fai.ed to attain their object and fe 


the ground, 














“If they dop’t establish s biccokaede, tn 
regular form, around my percb,” thought 
be, ‘they will never get me! Long live 
gy nnastics! and all glory to the greased 
poles!”’ 

The glee of Fabricius was of short dura. 
tion, The savages conferred again for a 
few momen; then one of them exhibited 
en instrument altogether primitive, a gort 
of toothed biads, made of wood, as hard as 
ster!; and, with this blade, ne attacked the 
tronk of the pelin tree, 

“Ah! the villains,” exclaimed Fabricius. 
“they are going to,demolish my pedestal! 
Iam done for; but, at any rae, the ove 
who conucelved the idea sball not profit by 
iy? 

He took aim at the savage that was s) 
vigorousiy bandling tbe saw-iike wol, and 
Pressed the trigger, Tue echces awoke, 
toe man fell sud al! his companions re. 
ootled as if struck themaelvea by the paile- 
faced stranger, who commande? (he tuuana. 
ere 

‘Snail 1, by cuencs, bo saved?” the fugk 
tive asked himwmseif, ‘1 would cry, with 
all my might, iike they do in the meio 
dramas of wy native country: ‘Oul merei, 
mere!, mon Dteu!’”’ Bat Fabricius was 
not saved. 

A sccond savage devoted himself to the 
work and ook (be saw. He tumbied like 
the fi at; athird succeeded bim and met 
a similar fate. Fabricius fired and reloaded 
i is weapon with a rapidity almost marvel. 
ous, He killed five of bis ememies; bat 
the palm tree, deeply heed, trembied 
and swayed, Just we tne Parisian aimed 
for the sixth tine, acrackling noise was 
beard, the tree osciilated, and both, in their 
terribie fail, described the quarter of a 
fantastic circle, 

Happily tor the tugitive—it was in the 
direction of the pond that tue fall carried 
bim. He had not forgotten his plunges in 
the Saint Martin canal. He took, while in 
apace, the irreproachabie attitude of a 
dive- emeritus, Toe violence with which 
he was impeiled carried »1m to the pro- 
foundest depths. He swam under water 
and reappeared close to the opposite bank 
of the pond, inthe midst of the herd of 
wi'd horees, enjoying the delighte of a 
baih, which manifested their surprise and 
terror by frightful neighe. 

It was not for naught that the name ot 
Fabricius was shown on the circus posters 
in a hundred places, The ex-equestrian 
seized tie floating mane of a stallion, and, 
by » simpie vaulting movement, seated 
bimeelf squarely on the trembling loins of 
the unbroken steed, which already bad 
reached the bank of the pond, snd was fiy. 
ing with the rapidity of an electric spark, 
carrying his cavai‘er. whom he astoundea 
savages Saw disappear under the open 
archway of the untrodden forest, 

It was a mad pace. compared with which 
that of Lenore would have psased for a 
promenace ora little trot. Hurrah! Death 
oestene! Fabdricus, I teli you, speed 
faster! Tbe quivering stalliou dew through 
the air with a wb zz like that of a cannon 
bail, Tbe circalar trees, like the colon- 
nades of a Titan’s palace, seemed to vanish 
like phantoms, Forests succeeded plains, 
steppes replaced foresis, and the unre. 
strained flight abated not, 


Favricius bad vertigo; breath seemed to 
leave his langs; a circie of iron appeared to 
bind his temples; duil sounds filied his 
cars; milifoos of sparks danced before bis 
eyes, 

Certainly at this moment be was incap:- 
ble o! reflecting on his present situation; 
and, strange thing! they were thoughts of 
the past that came upon him. He believed 
that he saw himeeif on the tired bind. 
quarters of bis docile norse, making, with 
toe wusic of tue. rchesira, the rounds of 
the areva in an improvised circus, waving 
fiags, brandisring swords, going tnrongh 
at a bound the psper covered hoops, and 
aligbting, solidly and gracefully, on his 
sacdie, 

ln thé mean time the stallion sped faster 
than ever. He bad already traversed two- 
tnirds of an immenes circie and chance 
alone, whicn had directed his headlong 
coursé, led hita back towards hie point of 
departure, 

Suddenly, be’‘ore him appeared a moun- 
tein, ragged and stony. Gutded by bis in- 
stinct, be was about to dart tothe right to 
avoid this d ficuk acclivity, but there wore 
boarse and furious cries, crieg of triumph 
and o! vengeance, heard tebind him and 
on either side, forcing him to follow a 
straigot and perilous line, 

Faoricius tound bimeelf in the midet of 
bis enemies 

The stallion bounded onward and mount 
ed the ascent with plunges unequal and 
furious. But on such ground, aiinost as 
sharp a¢ a pick, the copper-colored demons 
ran as quickiy as te, They excited bin 
by their shou's; they tore his Hanke with 
toeir spears in trying to retard his course, 

Finally, surrounded, harassed exhbaust- 
ed, be reached the summit of the moun- 
tein. At that point there was a narrow 
yiatform which replaced a deep ravine. 

® couuprehended the mortai peril. His 
limbs failed nim; he fell with a snort of 
pain and anguish. 

Fabricius, thrown over bis head, passed 
beyond the platform and rolled into the 
Boyss, COM Mitting his soul to God, as on 


tbe day of ship- wreck, and swooned for the 
second time, 
. e 





e t o 2 

When be regsined consciousness is was 
nearly dark. Before bim blazed a great 
fre. He was relieved of al! his ciotning 
and stretched on a heap of skins of beasts. 
A score of savages, squatiing down, formed 
@ Circle about him 


His first thought was toask why he was 
noi dead. Simpiy because, at the bottom 
the ravine was a stream Fabriciovs 
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when he reached it, entered up wo his waist 
a bed of mire and reed-grass, without in- 
juring bic seifin tue lest. His shoes and 
trousers, solled by thick mud and piaced 
near the fire, gave bim the solution of the 
enigma, 

His second thought was this: 

“Tam going to be roasted! That is my 
destiny! Adieu, France! Adieu old par- 
ente in the Rue Vieiiledu Temple. These 
cannibais mnust bave great appetites. I am 
going to save them tne expense of a sup 

r, and the ooly revenge ieft me in the 
future is to give them an indigestion.”’ 

The savages bad seen rabriciusopen his 
eyes, They arose simultaneously, with a 
guttural exclamation. They drew the ocir- 
cie around the Parisian closer, brandished 
their skull-crackers and stone hatchets 
and — 

And tuey fell on their knees, their faces 
to the ground, in token of profound re- 
epect. 

PWhat does this mean?” asked Fabricius 
of himaelt, 

You know the legendary history of 
Moezeppa: 

‘*——— he ran, he flew, he fell, 
And arose a king.’ 

This was alsotnue bistory of the former 
equestrian, His enemies, the savages, con- 
vinoed that the man who bad just escaped 
from sO Many successive periis must be 
especially protected by the great Manitou, 
had resolved to make him their monarch, 
lt was necessary to reign or to roaat, 
Fabricius did not besitate and chose ruy- 


alty. 

Fitteen days aftcr this he was tattooed, 
In a few months he spoke the savages’ 
language with marvelous facility, and he 
reigned with a wisdom wortby of the bign- 
est eulogy. 

“Since I am a king,’’ Fabricius said one 
fine morning, ‘the least | can expect is to 
ve lodged asa king. I am geing to order 
my subjects to build me a palace,”’ 

This palace, consisting of one story, 
which contained only one room, built of 
granite, instead of bamboo, earth and reeda, 
was commenced at once. His Majesty, 
Fabricius First. did not deign to lend a 
hand to the work or to shape a stone. 

In one of these stones be remarked cer. 
tain yellowish and metallic streaks, which 
appeared worthy of bis whole attention, 
and which an attentive examination led 
him to recognize as that of the purest gold, 
From tbis moment he consecrated ali bis 
leisure (and it was frequent) to gathering 
the auriferous particles and nuggets of the 
precious metal,so numerous that Fabricius’ 
collection soon represented several mil- 
lions in value, 

W bat did he desire or expect to do with 
it? Unduubtedly, nothing among the sav- 
ages; Out Fabricius greatiy hoped to again 
see France and Paris some cay, and he 
hoped witb 80 much ardor thatbe did not 
support, without impatience, the heavy 
burden of his royalty. 

Let us abridge: Twelve years passed, 
and during these years the Parisian waited 
in vain, dragging his sceptre of reeds snd 
completing his collection. He had enough 
gold, unquestionably, vo load a brig. 

Each day, utilizing bis gymnastic tai- 
ents he climbed tothe top of a tall tree, 
fixed his eyes towards the sea, and inter- 
rogated space, like Sister Anne, and saw 
n thing come, 

Finally, one beautiful and clear after- 
noon be beheid, a league off, a large, 
French ship, a war vessel, three-decked, 
which furied her immense sails and lay to, 
while two boats, each manned by twelve 
oarsmen, directed their course towards the 
land, 

Fabricius,iatoxicated with joy,descended 
from his perch, reached bis palace on arun, 
dressed himself like a European in his 
hunting costume, still completely new, for 
the king nad conformed to the abbreviated 
modes of bis adopted people, He loaded 
his yame-bag wilh as muc:: gold as it ceuld 
contain (the thousandth part, perhaps, of 
that which filled the corner of the only 
room in his palace), and, bending under 
the weight, directea hin footsteps towards 
the shore, striving with the greatest care, 
not to attract the attention of his subjects, 
who loved bim 80 much that, undoubtedly, 
they would have eaten him rather than 
consent to being separated from bim, 

He reached tue shore at the sawwe moment 
that tne two boats of the war ship ap- 
proached with a load of empty casks, 
which were to be filled with freeh water. 

1 sball not describe the astoni#hment of 
the sailors atthe view of this strange per- 
sonage, taitooed ilke a Ravage, dressed like 
a European and speaking French like 
themaeives, 

in a few words, Fabricias presented the 
situation to them and terminated by ex- 
claiming: 

“The king flees! Save the king!’’ 

They permitted the movarcn to conceal 
bimseif in the bottom of one of the boats, 
and occapied themseives filling the casks, 
This work was nearly finished when they 
beheld the tops of the neighboring bilis 
adorned with savages, 

The natives had discovered the disap- 
pearance of their monarch, and in their 
ianguage acemanded him again, witb fran- 
tic cries. To these cries succeeded a shower 
of arrows, fired at the boats. A salior was 
seriously wounded, 

Tbe others respouded with a discharge of 
firearms which «illed five or six savages, 
The rest disappeared like KTassbopper«, to 
80On reappear, Out out of range. Tbe oars 
were run out and the boaw left the shure, 


Fabricius then arose from his hiding 
p.ace and, making his former people a 
o'ty gesture, he ssid in the bantering tones 
fa true Parisian gamin: 

‘*Here’s to the eesure of never ser ng 


you again, my worthless su dject 5 j 
mé my own waster, since l have ceased to 





be yours; and having subjects no longer, I 
an DO longer subj ected—to weariness,” 

in @ littie less than an hour, Fabricius 
Potard again found himeseif on his native 
land, for the deck of a Frenob vessel is the 
so! of France. 

Qaestioned in a friendly manner by the 
cOowmander of the ship, he recounted in 
detail what I have jast related briefly. 

“And here are some of tue vegetabies 
that this country produces, captain,” said 
be, exbibiting the nuggets o! gold in bis 
game-bag. 

After weigbing them the officer ex- 
claimed: 

“Do you know you are rich thie very 
moment? You bave there nearly four 
thousand lonaist’’ 

“Very well, commander,’’ replied Fab- 
ricius, ‘I left in my former palace enough 
for a dogen willious. Do you want to send 
for tbem?’’ 

The captain shook bis bead: 

‘Impossible!’ said he, “1 am charged 
with a mission, and I can not, for gold, ex- 
pose a single man of my expedition.” 

“Then don’t epeak of it further: and 
long live France! 1am a bondholder! Ah! 
when papa comes to hear of that!’’ 

lt was only eight months after this, and 
after being trarsferred three tines, that our 
hero finally disembarked at Marseililus. 
Tven he realized his fortune in an order on 
the Bank of Frauce; and ne took the stage. 
At the end oftwenty-eight hours he arrived 
in Paris, It was in the midst of the carnt- 
val season, and bis tattooed visage pasee:t 
tor a strange disguise. 

Fabricius was taken, without the loss of 
a minute, to the Rue Vieilie du-Temple, 
His parents, thanks to Heaven, were stil! 
living, and more than ever sovereigns of 
«04 lodge, into which he preoipitated nim. 
seit, 

‘What does this unsightly masker want?’’ 
exclaimed Potard senior. 

‘Thies unsightly masker is your son; he 
has been a king;—you are no longer door- 
keepers,—you are i: rdiords,’’ responded 
Fabricius. 

Gratitude, embracings, effusions, — in 
short, ali that | can tell or tuat can be di- 
vined, followed. 

The nex: day Fabricius sought the grocer, 
his first employer, and, slipping 4 roil of a 
hundred louis ip bis band, said to hiw: 

‘(Here ie tue price of the cordial and the 
ratatia that my rascally appetite ied me to 
appropriate, once upon a time, in your 
Sire; accept this slight indemnity, and no 
more bard feelings.’ 

Tben came the turn of the druggist of 
the Rue dela Verrerie. The latter, wore 
deepiy wronged, recieved ten thousaud 
francs. 

Oace that restitution was completely 
made, Fabricius placed his woney in good 
bonds, He purchased a cuariming country 
house, on the verge of the forest of Fon 
tainebieau. He became a member ot the 
municipal council; he led a peaceable ex- 
istence; and of his strange and adventurous 
iife he retained only two things: bis tat- 
tooed face and the rignt to sign, ' Fabricius 
Potard, Ex-Kiog.”’ 

or —O oe 


RUNS ON BANKS, 





on @ bank can hardly picture ade- 

quately to themselves the soune of 
mad excitement and confusion that the 
words imply. 

There are few people who woald not be 
seriously #ffected at the prospect of losing 
a considerable suin of money; but when 
the fearful ones are called u to con. 
tempiate the sacrifice of an amount which 
is toe result of years of saving, and the 
loss of which may redpcee them practically 
to beggary, the tntensity of their feelings is 
increased © an incredible degree. 

The doors of the bank are besieged by 
an cager crowd, each one trying his nardest 
to push bis way in before those around him, 
Every moment some excited individual, 
who bas beard that there is arun upon tue 
bank in which bis money ilies, drives or 
runs up, and, afraid of losing bia all by 
being amongst the .ast to arrive, makes 
strenuous efforts toforce his way w the 
front. 

Tue progress of those who are vitally 
interested in the so.vency of the bank is 
arrested by pers ns who have been attract- 
edtothe spot so ely from curiosity and 
love of excitement, and whow#e presence 
doubies the confusion. 

Those who have succeeded !n making 
their way through th° door are pushing 
and stouting in frootof the counter, each 
trying topresent bis cheque pefore the 
otver, and ail bindering one asmother by 
their eagern eas. 

Whatever may be their feelings, they 
think that it is of tc@ utmost importance 
that (hey should appear perfectly uninoved 
forany signof flurry or concern would 
b vethe ¢fiect of greatiy iucreasing the 
fesiing of insecurity. 

Miny are inetr.cks that have been re- 
sorted to by bankers insuco circumstances, 
Their object is to gain time, that the 
more reasonable section of their customers 
upay Lave the opportunity of reflecting, and 
the excitewent may stand some chance of 
working itecif off, 

In 1765 there was a great ron onthe Bank 
of Eagiand, which waa ailayed by an expe- 
dient that bas been frequentiy resorted to 
since in Other @stabilsuiuente when they 


TT": who have not witnessed a run 





bave found (bewselves io similar straits, 
Tue eager cro“d are paid entirely in «liver, 
and care was taken to let each pouud’s | 
w rth iuciude as great a variety of Coins as | 
pussl 6, sO that a coneliderabvie time might | 
be occu pled ip counting it 6a0lL amount 

at was claiined 

Mistakes were (nade int hope tua 





customers would detect them and diepute 
the accuracy of the counting, and so suc- 
oseaful were these tactics the threaten. 
ed catest was averted. 

It te rel that one eveniug in the last 
century the authorities of a large bank re- 
ceived an intimation to the effect that they 
might expecta run upon their establieh- 
ment the following day. 

As it bappeped, the amount of ready 
money in their vaults was not very large, 
and they did not Know where to turn for a 
suffictentsum totidethem over, In this 
dilemma, a brilliant ides ocoarred to them. 
He arranged with a number of painters to 
commence early in the morning paintin 
the doors, doorposta, walls, and counters o 
the bank, and to proceed with their work 
in spite of any ye ge 

ben the frigi depositors came to 
demand their money, they found it ex- 
ceedingly difficult get to the counter 
without bedaubing themeelves with paint. 
in those days embroidered coats and 
siiken hose, it was no small matter to spoil 
oue’s ciothes, and the merchants 
= fain to proceed gingerly, and one at a 

meé, 

Tne delay thus cocasioned was the means 
of allowing time for a calm review of the 
situation, and eventually the run ceased, 
pene | the bank coffers were still fairly weil 

At sanother bank, a panic was swopped by 
the simple ——— of placing In the win- 
dows love gallon measures, on the tops 
of wbich gold coins were piled, so that the 
measures looked as though they were 
brimaing over with the precious metal. 

A clever trick was that of the banker, 
who, when there was a run upon his bank, 
geve a co.pie of bis clerks orders to take a 
quantity of sovereigns and beat them in 
soovels over a fire in a room behind the 
main office, 

The hot coins were brought In and thrown 
on the counters before tbe eager mob, 
whose sense of touch made them the more 
ready to believe the sasertion that sover- 
eigns were being coined in the vaults 
below, ard that every oue sbouid be paid 
all be needed as soon as there was time for 
the g° ld in the moulds to cool, 

There was once a very determined run 
upon the leading bank of a large town, 
Thousands of dollars had b-en paid over 
the counter, but the rash was as great as 
ever, and the head cashier was beginning 
to despair, when he beard the sound of 
borrea’ hoofs and wheels outside, and saw 
a carriage drive up at a furious rate, 

One o! the partners, who bad been obser- 
ved a short tine before to hurriedly leave 
the building with abagof gold, descend 
from the vebicie, and in another moment 
his ootman was staggering to the bank 
under the weight of a large sack. 

Ashe climbed the steps through the 
crowd, which opened to let him pass, he 
stumbied, and from the mouth of tue sack 
roiled some nundreds of coins, 

Inside the oarriage were to be seen 
several more #ecks, and this ee y 
boundless supply of coin went so far 
towards restoring the feeling of confidence 
tbat men, who a moment before had been 
clamoring for their money in the wildest 
way, went peacefully about their business, 
Lt is, peruaps, scarcely necessary to explain 
that the sacks contained notbing more valu- 
able than eurtb, thatthe oolns which tbe 
wily banker bad taken with bim were 
placed on the top of dne of them, and that 
the cluwosy footinan had been daly initiated 
into the part he was to play. 

Hard-preased banks have sent some of 
their employes to mingle with the throng of 
depositors, and, after drawing large sums 
in cash, come up to the counter and re- 
deposit them, repeating the operation until 
a feeling of confiience is engendered in 
the minds of the sceptical ones, 

One casnier saved his bank by submitting 
every nove that wae presented during a run 
to the must searching scrutiny, boiding it 
up to toe light, and testing ite goodnese in 
every conceivable way before he paaed it 
on to @ subordinate with instructions tw 

ay it. 
. Such are some of the meessures that have 
been successfully adopted in allaying the 
panic caused by a rumor inimical w the 
credit of any particalar bank, Their ex- 
treme transparency goes far to prove the 
assertion that it is only the most ignorant 
of the depositors who have, a@ a rule, 
joined in a ron on a bank. 
En 

THe OCBILDRENS Faignd —A pretty 
legend telisnow St. Nichoisa came to be 
considered the patron saint of onildren. 
One day passing by a wretokbed house he 
beard weeping within. Svepping soltly to 
the open window, bé beard a fatber lamen. 
ting the wretched fate to which his three 
lovely daughters were doomed to poverty, 
St. Nicnolas’s gentie heart waa touched. 
He retarved at night, and threwin atthe 
windo@ three bags of gold sufficient for the 
dowry of the giris, 

His kindness to them, and to man 
others equally wretched, nade him regard. 
61 as the especial benefactor of chi'dren,. Aas 
such we loveto think of bim, rather tnan 
as the sturdy Opponent of heretics and 
pagans, or even as the enuampion of the 
Christian faith in the bioody persecution 
under Diocletian. In HKassia ne le rever- 
enced as the culef saint of the (reek 
Courch, but in Germany, Swiizeriand, 
Holiand aod Austria it is as the children’s 
saint that be iscbiefiy honored. The good 
Dutch burgners who founded New Amater 
dam placed the litle settiement under bis 
care. It Leas grown Ww be the greatcity of 
New York, but his name is no less honored 
in the spiendid metropolis than in the 


bhambie Vaten own. 
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NLEEBP is a generous thie! 16 gives | 
what be takes from time 








AT BOSE AED ABROAD. 

The maneger of a New York estabiieh- 
ment employing meny giristeliethe Sun: 
“Until a very short time sgo we received 
every day nearly as many letters for the 
girls in our employ ae for the firm. The 
greater pertof these letters oceme from 
young men with whom the giris were car- 
rying 0a @ flirtation. Nota lew cases that 
resu disastronsly to the girls from this 
apparantly harmless amusement came to 
our notices, Then we determined to puta 
stop to the praction. We insiormed the 
girlie that letters for them would not be re- 
Oeived by us, but wou!l1 be returned to the 
Post Offioe.’’ 

The increase in the useof electric lights 
and electric motors ie shown to heve been 
greater during the past few yeare then 
most people imagine. ‘The number of 
electric lighting companies in the United 
States and Canada operating central eta- 
tione atthe beginning of 1886 was 450. 
This pumber had increased at the begin. 
ning of 1887 to 750, at the beginning of 1880 
to te 1200 and at the inning of 1890 
to 1277, inciuding 25 in Mexioo and Central 
Amerioa, Meantime 266 ys oom panies 
hed engaged tn electric lighting, eo that the 
total number of companies encaged in elec 
tric lighting at present ia 1543 The num- 
ber of iso'ated or private incandescent and 
arc light piants at the beginning of 1887 
waa about 2000, Now there are 3025 private 
plants in the United States. 


Workmen engaged in building a sewer 
in Weat Goshea township, Chester county, 
a day or two ago, bed occasion to dig awa 
a portion of a bank on Ohester creek, and, 
in doing so, made entrance into a bole 
about six inches in diameter. After exem- 
ining the hole they were startled by seeing 
emerge therefroin a large snake. This they 
killed, whereupon another reptile, and 
then another, came crawling out. The men 
cain to the oovclusion that they were at 
the entranoe of aanake den, and prepared 
themeeives for suake kiiling. One of the 
men dug whiie the other waiched, and in 


a few minutes the end of the den was. 


reached, and, with s club and spade, the 
men «killed forty more snakes, ranging In 
length from eight Inches to nearly three 
feet. 


The battlefields around Altlenta sfford a 
curious industry to tne street gawins, It 
ia the gathering up of Minie balis and 
bullets of various sorta, After a rain or 
snow the buileta become ex on the 
surface, and women and boys gather ap 
paskete full of these leaden reminders of 
the siege of Atiania A store, on Weet 
Peters sireet, is one of the greatest re . 
tories. They bring the result of their 
aleanings there and dispose of the miscel. 
laneous crop of relics for sbout ive centaa 
pound in exconange for merchandise. The 
plambers and bardware wen pay from 
three to five cents a pound for the lead In 
bulk, and thusthe battered reminders of 
the war find their way into the joints of 
lead and iron piping that are being laid in 
the streets and in the d weilings of the grow- 
ing city. Many of the bullets are curiously 
ba'tered into all eortsof fantastic shapes, 
and would prove a feast for the relic-hanter 
who would taketne troable to go through 
them and selectthe rarer specimens, 


The owl crase has struck het egy 
with full force. One correspondent there 
writes about it; Owls here, owls there, 
owls everywhere! Verily one would think 
that owls had saved the American Capital 
asthe geese did Rome, Five smal!, bat 
monstrous, iuitation owls, made of real 
feathers, but pot owl feathers, with giit 
halos around thelr staring eyes, swing 
upon a perch inthe drewing room of my 
boarding house, Inthe room ofa friend 
the splasber for the washetand is embroid- 
ered with owls, Inthe show windows on 
the streets | see Owia of all imaginable var- 
leties, from the genuine bird, stuffed in 
life-like hideourn¢as, to a pair of plush 
owls in a jeweller’s window, with diamond 
eyes and amber veek set in gold, and with 
golden our gilt clawa, I cannot tell whici, 
Ornamentivg toe windows of a private reai 
dence 1 saw a transparent owl, and at a 
house where I! called the inevitable ow! sat 
perched on @ candiesticok on the mantel- 
plece. 


This story of the loss of a diamond comes 
fro.n Cincinnat!: The stone, vaiued at $10, 
belonged to a pawnbroker, and waa iniss. 
ing !rom the window when he opened the 
ttoreon Mondey. He was positive pe bad 
seon it there late Saturdsey night, and caill- 
ing bis son tbe two searcued tue sbop bigh 
and low, but could net find the diamond, 
Afterwerds a neightor, talking t© the 
pewnbroker, incidentally remarked: ‘Had 
quite a time last night watching a ratin 


your show-window,.” “Kat in my win- 
dow! What's tha:?’’ Toe neighbor thea 
explained: “A number of 0s were sitting 


in front of the St, James Hotel about 8 
o'clock, The electric light waa burning 
brightiy in the window, when along came 
&@ Woman WhO, sopping a Moment, innked 
in and wsbrieked, ‘A rat!’ We ail rashed 
over, and sure enough (there wana big gray 
feliow, at .eaata foot long, skipping around 
ainong thé diamonds and breast pius, ex: 6l- 
ling the sliver spoons and listening to tbe 
ticks of the civeks,” This information 
gave the pewnbroker an idea, and, quickly 
returning to bia store, be went on to waion 


forthe rodent. The iatter cameout one 

foraging @xpedition, and being caught and 

kilied, was cat pen and the milasivg dla 
nu found in ils stomaci 
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Dur Young Folks. 


ONE AT A TINE. 








BY M. BROWRE, 
FIGHT! A Ognt!" 
A Every boy who beard the ery drop- 
ped bie bat ana bal), and ran as feat as 
his legs could carry bim to join the crowd, 
whieh was quickly collecting in one corner 
of the playground, 

“A ght! A Gghti"’ 

The master heard the cry, too, and went 
out to see what was the matter. 

By the time he reached the crowd nearly 
every boy in the echooi had joined it, and 
all were mo busy watching that at first no 
one noticed the master, 

All eyes were fixed upon four red-faced, 
bot, and breathless boys, who were hard at 
work with their fate, 

The master watohed them for one mom- 
ent, then he made his way into the circié, 

‘*Boya,’’ he said, ‘what is the quarrel 
abou? Three boys attackinug one boy, and 
that one a new boy—what does it mean?’’ 

There was silence, and then one o! the 
boys sald very quietly— 

‘Please, sir, it wean't a quarrel at ail, 
air,"’ 

“And it was the new boy’s fault,’’ aaid 
another; “be seid be was atrong enough to 
fight three of as at once, so we thought we 
would let him try.” 

The master could not he!p smiling. 

‘‘Jathistrue, Rex Armatrong?”’ be said. 

Rex nodded, 

“*] wanted to show them that { was not 
afraid, and that 1 could fight.” 

The master looked at him; he had evi- 
dently been getting tue worst of it,’’ 

“Don't you think,’ said the master,‘‘that 
itwould have been better to try one at a 
time, not three at once?”’ 

The boys began to laugh, the master 
turned away, the crowd broke up, and Rex 
was leit alone, 

He was engry and disappointed— 
angry because he bad been laughed at, and 
disappointed because the fight bad been 
stopped, and he had been prevented from 
showing the boys how strong he was, 

He wanted to make them admire him, 
and he knew they admired strength. He 
wanted to be popular, But he bad begun 
the wrong way. The boys only thought 
him boastfial, not strong, and they laughed 
at hiu, and called bim old ‘One at a time.,’’ 

For some time after the fight Rex found 
that it was no use trying to gain favor in 
the playgrounds 

He made up bis mind to work bard at bis 
leseons, and see if he could get tae boys to 
admire bis cleverness. 

The master was pleased, and praised him. 
Indeed heeaid one day in school that he 
wished all the boys would work as hard as 
Rex Armstrong, and that if the others did 
not mind, Rex would get all tbe prises, 

This speech made bin still more unpop- 
ular With the boys, for it made them all 
jealous of him, 

“Don’t take all the prisea, you good 
boy,'’ said ome of them: ‘one at a time, 
you know; remember your name,” 

Rex began to think he would never get 
the Dboys to like bim, much less ever be 
popular among them, 

Atthe boys toog so little notice of him 
he gave up @#pending his play-tiine with 
them, 

Not far from the echool was an old farm- 
house standing ina large garden, The piace 
reminudé@d bim of bis own home, for be was 
a country boy, aod Kex very often went 
there, and sooa wade friends with the far- 
mer, 

One afternoon he went up to the farm as 
usual, The farmer was out; so Kex lay 
down on the grass, behind a big bash, and 
inade bimseeif comfortable. 

He had not been there long before he 
heard voices, and peeping from his hiding- 
place, saw that two of the schoolvoys wore 
standing in the garden, staring at the bees, 

‘*Honey would do,” said the firat; ‘“‘you 
know we were each to get something for 
the party.”’ 

Rex pricked up bis ears. So they were 
going to have a party among themselves, 
and he was not invited, 

“Honey would do capitally,’’ went on 
the first boy; “perhaps the farmer would 

se)] some,’’ 

“Only we have not any money,”’ said the 
second. 

“Applies would be better,’’ said the first 







boy again 

The farmer is out ; let us help ourselves, 
anc pey Dim nexi ume we get our pocket 
nponey.* 

Then there was a g talk which Rez 
Armatrong could not hear. 





He lay still, thinking what be should do. 
O@ght be to stop the boys? ° 

Bat while he wae th nkisg the boys were 
acting, and when he peeped again they 
were both up the tree, putting apples into 
thelr pockets as quickly asthey could. Rex 
jum ped up. 

“Hullo; you boys!" he said: ‘tyou know 
you oaght not do that.” 

The boys looked down. 

“Weil, I never!’ ssid the bigger of the 
two, “if it tem’st old ‘One at a time.’ ”’ 

But the smaller boy was frightened, and 
had begun tocome down. Hoe was nearly 
On the ground when his foot slipped, and 
he feil—noton t the grease at the foot of 
the tree, but on to one of the bee-hives, 
Over went the hive, end out fiew the 
bees, buzzing angrily round the boy. 

He was very frightened, and commenced 
to scream and wave bis hands about 
‘Keep atili, keep still!’ cried Rex, run- 
ning up to bis schoolfeliow; “you'll be 
stung if you don’t keep atilL’’ 

The other boy came down from the tree 
quickly, for he saw the farmer coming. 
Hex and the farmer together managed 
to get tbe bees back into the hive, and 
away fromm the boy. 

‘Now, young gentiemen,’ said the far. 
mer, “this isa nice to-do, Who is to pay 
for my spollt hive?” 

The two boys did not speak, but Rex 
caine to the rescue, 

“It isn’t quite spoilt, farmer,’ he said. 
“T'lt belp you get it right.”’ 

The farmer looked less angry, and would 
propably have forgiven the boys there and 
then, for he thought the bees bad punished 
them enough; but at that moment he 
caught sight of the apples which they had 
picked sticking out of their pockets, 
“What are those you have there ?” he 
asked sternly. 

The boys ail began speaking at once, 
“One atatime! One ata time!’’ said the 
farmer, and the boys looked at Rex. 
“They were going to pay you for them,’’ 
seid Rex; “and if you tell me how much 
you want I'll psy you now.”’ 

The farmer smiled, 

"Ob, that’sa very different atory,’”’ he 
said, ‘‘Well, well, never wind this time, 
Be off with the pair of you, and be thankful 
thet Rex was with you.” 

The boys ran off, and Rex stayed to help 
the farmer, 

When ne went back to school later, he 
found that a change had taken place, The 
story of the scrapé Lad become known all 
over the school, and instead of being the 
most unpopular boy, he was the most pop- 
ular, 

All the boys wanted tosbake his hand, 
until at last he was ebliged to ory out— 

“One at a ‘ime, you Know, one at a 
time,’’ 

The boys laughed. 

‘‘You shan’t be called old ‘One at a time’ 
any longer,’’ they said. 

But tne nickname was easicr to get than 
to get rid of, and to the end of bis school 
days Rex Armetrong was always known as 
ald “One at a time.” 

> 2S —— 


SAVED BY AN UMBRELLA. 





BY A. SOMERSET, 





“Good-bye, dariings. Beas quick 

es you can, and | wili have some 

bread and milk ready for you by five 
o’vlock,’”’ 

So the two little maidens, who had spent 
avery merry and a very bappy Christmas 
Day, started off the next morning to take 
Christwas gifts to an old friend of their 
motver's who lived in a lonely ootiage 
about three miles off. 

The children were but small, and the 
basket fuli of good things to eat and tie 
bundle of warm things to wear were preity 
heavy burdens tocarry; and by the time 
they had gone half a mile they were oblig- 
ed ed lean against a gate to rest, 

With many breaks they sccomplished 
the first two iniles of their journey, and 
were actually in sight of the river when 
the snow began to fall in big flakes, wbicu 
looked indeed like featbers from some 
frozen bird, 

“Ia it going to snow hard, Jack?’ asked 
Amy of the boy who stood, with his dog 
Rash, at the ferry. 

Jack thoug'it that there was going to be 
a big snow-storm, and he cautioned his 
friends not to stop long at the cottage. 


“Ien'tthe river very full?’’ said Janet, 


t OOD-BYE, mother.” 





looking at the ewiftly-running water. 
“Fuller than it’s been forten years, fa 
| ther says. 1 expect it's the saow, and the 
| g rains Ww ba 6a linn 
ca nanage thé Doat well enougt ever 


‘ 
} fear Itonly makes it a little awkward fo: 


landing this side. I'd better get out and 
bold the boat, or you may alip. Now sit 
atill tiil 1 get ashore,’’ eaid Jack, as they 
reached the foot of the bill, at the top 
of which stood Widow Mason's bouse, ‘‘1t's 
generally quite shallow here, but it’s deep 
bow. 1’ii jump over and bag! the puntup 
@ bit, then you can land easily.” 

Leaning on bis punting pole, Jack jump- 
od. The little girie sat obediently ander 
an umbrella, and then heard asplesh. In- 
stead of jumping on the ground, Jack’s 
foot had «lipped somebow, and he was in 
the water. 

He wosa strong boy, and a good swim- 
mer, and it would bave mattered little to 
him to get a soaking, but a scream from 
the two girls struck terror to his heart, 

Before he could scramble out of the river 
the punt was being carried broadside on 
down the stream at the rate of four or five 
miles an hour. His pole, too, was gone, 
and be was alone, wet through and heip- 
leps. 

There was Widow Mason's cottage, in- 
deed, but that was the only building ip 
sight, and she was a rheuimaticky old 
woman of seventy. 

The nearest village on that side of the 
river was a mile off, and whilst he was 
running there for beip what wouid become 
of the punt and the culldren? 

For a moment Jack stood choked with 
tears, big boy as be was, The river was 
dangerous enough lower down for those 
who knew it well, 

It wound about into a regular loop, or 
hook, as it was called; with shaliows, 
where the water tore like mad. The only 
safe course was in the middle, and even 
then, if you were not careful, you might 
be carried to the weir, 

After a moment’s thought Jack ran to 
the village as fast as the heavy snow would 
let bim. 

Mean while, the poor little girla sat in the 
punt. After the first cry of terror they 
seemed paralysed with fright. A bend in 
the river hid their friend Jack from them, 
and it was a minute or two before they 
could speak, 

“Where are we going?’’ asked Amy at 
last. 

“God will take care of us,” whisper6u 
Janet, putting ber arme round Amy, and 
sobbing on ber neck, 

Suddenly the punt grated on the ground, 
It bad drifted to one of the shallows, and 
could not move farther. It was a relief to 
be stopped in that fearful course, which 
made them balf dizzy as they waiched the 
swirling waters; and after making sure 
that they were not going to be carried on 
yet awhile, the children rememberea that 
they were hungry, and began to wonder 
whetber it would be wrong to eat some of 
the good things provided for Widow 
Mason. 

Having made up their minds that it 
would be right if they saved up their 
pooket-money to get some more for her, 
the poor mites refresbed tuemsel ves with a 
good meal. ® 

By tbe time they had finished they no- 
ticed that the bottow of the punt was about 
three iuches thick with snow, so steadily 
bad it been falling. 

“What shall we do? what shall we do?” 
they cried together, 

“We aball be iike the Babes in the 
Wood, sobbed Amy, “only we shall be 
oovered with snow instead of leaves,’’ 

Those hopeless words roused the elder 
sister to action. She must, she would save 
Awy, if sue could not save bereelf, Look- 
ing careluily round, she noticed that asthe 
stream had driven the boat broadside across 
the river, there was a space of only about 
acoupie Of yards between the end of the 
punt and one side of the shore, If she 
could only push the boata little farther 
they could land, 

All on a sudden she thought of the um- 
brelia it was big, and it was strong, and 
although she bad pever hada pole in her 
band, ebe bad #0 often watched Jack and 
bis father that she thought she knew how 
to punt 

With desperate exertions she managed 
to move the boat a little way, but soon the 
umbrella became too heavy, soaked with 
water, for her numbed hands to wanage it, 
About a yard of water now lay between 
them and land. Seizing a bundle of holly 
whioh lay tu tue punt, Janet dropped it 
over carefully. Itdid not float off, so she 
knew that it bad touched the bottom, 

‘-Now the bundie, quick!” 

Over went the bundle on top of the bolly, 





and then, without a moment’s warning, 
over went Janet witb a spring. One foot 
went On to the tew porary bridge, the other 
toucbed the sbore, which, fortunate yy. ran 
slanting Gown to the water 

We nigot poor Amy scréam as she saw 
nerseil a ©in that dreadful punt; bat an 


instant after, Janetcried, “Give me hold 
of the umbrelia, quick!”’ 

The littie girl ran to the very end of the 
punt, and stretched out her arm till ber 
sister could grasp the umbrella handle, 
and pall with all ber might, 

Anotber minute, and the two children 
were on firm jand once more, glad enough 
to be there, and quite forgetting that they 
bad left the basket of provisions In the 
punt. 

They were alone now in a strange piace, 
for the snow so changed everything that 
they bad not the least idea where they 
were, Weary and cold, they struggied on 
for a time, and then, seeing no bouse, bear- 
ing no sound of buman life, the gave up 
the etruggis, and settied down to rest by 
the side of a bank. 

“This is pearly as good as a bed,” said 
Amy sileepliy, ready as usual to make the 
beat of everything. 

“I'll put upthe u.wobreila—that will keep 
a littie of the snow off. Good night, Amy.”’ 

“Good-night, Janet God bless dear ta 
ther and—”’ 

The prayer was unfinished, the chilcren 
fell asleep, and the snow came down softly, 
turning the black uuobrella into a canopy 
of white. 

Jack, meanwhile, had sought for help, 
and found brave bearts and wiiling hands 
ready to search for the little ones. Two 
men went off in a boat, but they were at 
least an hou: behind the puat, and when 
they found it, it was bcttom upwards on 
the other side of the weir. What wonder 
that they thougut the little ones were dead? 

Bofore starting down the river, Jack got 
them to pull bim across to the ferry-bhut; 
there he only stayed to tell bis father what 
had happened, then sped off to tne chil- 
dren’s parents, 

Oh, what a tale of woe he bad to carry! 
Tue mother and father insisted on starting 
at once to follow the course of the river by 
land, in case of the children having got off 
the boat; so Jack went with them, followed 
by hie dog Rush. One villager atter the 
other joined, till at last a band of twenty 
were scouring the fields. 

It was long past midnight when the dog 
became excited. He had been given a gar- 
ment belonging to each of the children to 
smell, and suddenly he turned round and 
went in an opposite direction to that in 
which they had been going. 

Then be came to a full stop, and began 
frantically scratching at what looked like a 
huge overgrown mushroom. 

In another minute the strange-looking 
thing iaden with anow was tipped over, 
and there lay the little ones, cold and ex- 
hausted indeed, but still breathing, saved 
by the umbrella, 

The only bad result was a violent cold 
for poor Janet, who was more delicate than 
Amy, but sbe had s0 many presente sent 
to her by people who aeard of her brave 
conduct, that I think she rather enjoyed 
staying in bed to look at them, 

—_—_— 

How To Avoip DooTors,—Never go to 
bed with cold or damp feet. 

Never lean with the back on anything 
that is cold, 

Never begin a journey until the break- 
fast has been eaten. 

Never take warm drinks and then im- 
mediately go out into the cold, 

After exerciee of any kind, never ride in 
an Open Carriag®, or near the window of a 
car, fora moment; it is dangerous to health, 
and even life. 

Never omit regular bathing, for, unless 
the skin is in regular condition, tbe cold 
will close the pores, avd favor congestion or 
other diseases, 

When hoarse, speak es little as possible 
Until the hoarseness is recovered trom, else 
the voice may be permanently lost, or dil- 
ficulties of the throat be produced, 

Mere warm the back by the fire, and 
never continue keeping the back exposed 
to the heat after it has become confortably 
warm. To do otherwise is debilitaung. 

Never stand still in cold weather, especi- 
ally after baving taken a slight degree of 
exercise; and always avoid standing on ice 
or snow where the person is exposed to the 
cold wind, 

When going from a warm atmosphere 
into a cooler one, keep the mouth almoa, 
closed, so that the air may be warmed by 
its passage through the nose ere it reaches 
the lungs, 

Keep the back, especially between the 


snoulder biades, weil covered; also the 
chest weil protected. In siveping in a cold 





rooin, establish the habit of breatning 
through the nose, and never with the 
moutb opsn,. 

SLAMMET The boys have organ!z3d a 
footba bau Drummer: “That’s fortu 
Dave A Dea be able to put sometning 

Dy wa Here’s my card. I represen 


i crutch manufacturers,” 
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OHANGED. 


BY SUSANNA J. 





How all the aspect of her life haschanged! 
Once she sat here with neatly braided hair, 

With robe and collar carefully arranged, 
Waiting for one who told her she was fair, 


Waiting for him whose language bad begulled 
Her with the sweetest of all earthly dreams, 

First roused the women's nature in the child, 
And Glied ber qaietiife with sunny gleams. 


How sadly changed! for now she sits alone, 
Watching the monn upon its upward way, 

Her thoughts far wandering to the absent one 
Whose falsehood darken'd her lite’s early day, 


What of the other? Life has changed for him; 
Dark are the shadows resting on his soul, 

For now the purifying light is dim 
Which once allured him to a higher goal, 


The idol car of Mammon has pass'd o'er 
The hopes and aspirations of bis youth; 
Hie better natare speaks to him no more— 
His own beart has quench'd the light of Truth. 
ie eee 


IN COMMON UsE. 





Geography has given many names to 
things wel! known and in common use. 

The animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms can each adduce examples to swell 
the list 

The animal world is perhaps the least 
prolific in such instances of nomenclature, 
from the fact that animals are the jeas 
common articles of exportation, and, asa 
general rule, flourish only in the climates 
of which they are natives. 

Some birds, however, occur to our mind. 
The name of the canary, the little songster 
which gladdens our nurseries by its cheer. 
ful notes, points us to its original home, 
the islands off the western coast of Africa, 
whence its first emigrant ancestor was 
brought some three centuries ago. 

It is remarkable, however, thet the bril- 
liant yellow plumage, from which we de- 
rivea word dietinetive of its delicate color, 
is a reault of domestic breeding, and is nov 
found among the wild birds of the Fortu 
nate Island. 

The gaily plumaged pheasants transport 
our minds to the eastern shores of the Black 
Sea, where the river Phasis (now called the 
Rioni) gave ite name to the winged natives 
of the district which it watered. 

And wher we pase into our farmyards, 
the strutting little bantam reminds us ot 
the province in the far off island of Java, 
once in the debatable possession between 
Dutch and English. 

Of tbe numerous names of plauts and 
fruits which enter into our subject we need 
but mention as typical examples, cherry, 
trom the city Cerasus ‘ina northern pro 
vince of Asia Minor, whence the tree was 
first brought to Italy; dameson, the Dama 
scene plum; Currants, believed to have 
been derived from the city of Corinth, on 
the authority of a line of Juvenal; indigo, 
the Indian dye, from the growtn of the 
plant in India; and tobacco, the honor of 
naming which is claimed by no fewer than 
three distinct places: Tobacco, a province 
ot Yucatan, the Cariboean island of Toba. 
go; and Tobasco, in the Gulf of Florida. 

Mineral products which take their names 
from the places where they were firat dis 
covered are not much more rare. 

Magnet and lodestone are severally de 
ducible from Magnesia and the ancient pro- 
vince of Lydia in which it was siiuated. 

Alabaster took its name from Alabastron 
in Upper Egypt, where it abounded; even 
as many precious stones, chalcedony, agale, 
sardius, and ihe like betray in their names 
the places whose soil they once enriched. 

Calico is derived trom Calicut, an Indian 
kingdom on the coast of Malabar. The ari 
of weaving this cloth bad been practised in 
the East for centuries, calico printing even 
had been long carried on ina somewhat 
primitive fashion Dimity no longer bails 
Only from Vamietta; and the word damask 
is applied to less gorgeous fabrics than 
those which issued trom Damascus to satisly 
Oriental ideas of magnificence. Muslins 
came first trom Mosul, nankeen from the 
city of Nanking, in Obina. Oashmere be- 
speaks stil] more unmistakably ite own ori 
gin. Holland bring our thoughts nearer 
home; while cambric came originally, aad 
we believe comes still, from the French 
town ot Cambrai 

Space forbids that we should increase the 
list of industries relating to dress materials 
further than by recalling the little Nortolk 
town where worsted Was €xXiensively spun 
at an early date 


Before passing altogether from the sub- 
ject of clothing, we must also give to the 
Italian city of Milan the credit of giving us 
the word milliner. It pcints to a time 
when the capital of Lombardy ‘gave the law 
'o Earope in all matters of taste, dress, 
and elegance.’ The now almost obsolete 
mantua maker would seem to claim for aa 
other town, not far distant, some share ot 
this honor, which Paris now monopolises. 

Other traces of our indeb’edoess to tor- 
eign commerce are not difficult to flud 
The word parchment may be traced back 
through its Latin form to Pergamos, a city 
in that provinceot Asia Minor which bes 
been #0 prolific in giving geographical 
names. 

The name of one of the Jargest Eastern 
states, and one of the most advanced for 
many centuries in every branch of science 
and practical koowledge—that is China— 
adheres with a strange pertinacity to every 
kind of porcelain. The connoisseur may 
speak glibly of Delft, of Msj>lica, of old 
Coelsea, and many another variety, but to 
each and all of them, even as to the com 
monest stoneware, he applies, despite its 
incongruity and contradiction, the generic 
name ot China. The celebrity of Chinese 
porcelain in ancient days must account for 
this verbal absurdity. It we may credit 
their own annais, the ceramic art was not 
unknown to the Chinese 2797B ©. Be 
thisas it may—and the inquiry certainly 
does not concern us by any relation to the 
English language—Oninese porcelain was 
very early famous; and each dynasty ot 
kings vied with its predecessors in intro 
ducing new and improved colora and ae 
corations. In process of time ite tame, 
and ata later date its manufacture, spread 
westwards. 

The neighboring country of Japan gives 
us a name for the mode of decorative varn 
ishing.which is practiced in boxes,, trays, 
&e. 


VeRAcITY.—Tne groundwork of all 
manly character is veracity. That virtue 
liesatthe foundation of everything sold 
How common it is to hear parents say, ‘‘[ 
have faith in my child so long as he speaks 
the truth. He may have many faults, but 
I kuow he will not deceive me, I build on 
that confidence.’’ They are right. It isa 
lawtul and just ground to build upon. And 
that isa beautiful confidence. Whatever 
errors temptation may betray achild into, 
so long as brave, open truth remains, there 
is something to depend on, there ie anchor. 
ground, there is substance at the centre. 
Men of the world feel 80 .bout ove another. 
They can be tolerant and torbearing 80 
lovg as their erring brother is true. Lt we 
cannot believe What others say to us, we 
canput act upon it; and, to an immense «x 
tent, that is saying toat we cannot act at 
all. When you undertake to benefit a lyiag 
man, itis like putting your feet into the 
mire. 





Grains of Gold, — 


Princ'pie is a passion for trath, 

The fearful unbelief is unbelief in your 
self. 

Excitement is the drunkenness of the 
piri. 

Eariy and provident lear isthe mother 
ol safety. 

Trifies render us miserable, but trifies 
also console us, 

Love looks through a telescope; envy 
through a microscope. 

It is with sorrows as with oountries,— 
each man has bis own. 

Reason bears disgrace, courage combats 
it, patience surmounts it, 

Our virtues live upon our income; and 
our vices consume our capital. 

O.1e may live tranquilly ina dungeon, 
but does life consist tn living quietly? 

It is essy to assume a habit, but when 
you try tocast it off [t will take skin and a'l, 

Ot perpetual mourning there ja none; no 
clouds remain fixed, The sun will shine to morrow, 

Wickedness consists inthe very hesita 
tion about an act, even though It be not perpetrated 

More beipful than ail wisiom is one 
draught of simple haman pity that will not forsare 
us. 

Hethat would besure to bave his buai- 
pees well done, must elther doit himeelf, or see lo 
the doing of it. 

Labor is the parent of all the lasting won 


wie.ber 








ders of this world, whether In veree or « 
poetry v pyramids. 


Mankind are aways appier f ng 
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bappy: ® a fy nak L 
bake eu aADplL we y are 
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_ patent leather acd No, 9 Im elze. 





_ Femininities, 


FRasculinities, 





Winter 1s the favorite marrying sesson. 
Kindness, like grain, increases by sow- 


ing. 


December 31 isa favorite wedding dey 
in Scouland, 


A mother should fee] as she ought, aad 
she wil) look as she feels, 


He; ‘Do you believe in marrying for 
money, Miss Antique?"’ She; ‘I adon't know; hew 
much have you govr’’ 


A well educated but needy woman, in 
Connecticut, recently offered to sell her body (after 
death) to a physician, for dissection. for $10, 


With a vew 2-cent stamp, & new pretal 
card and the new style letter-boxes, writing notes 
will be @ more attractive ccoupation thaa ever, 


A wilor made girl and a ready made 
young man wooed the beautiful sunshine recently 
without their winter wraps. lnterment private and 
no flowers, 


Tne colors of balf mourning, violet, gray 
and biack, are the favorites of the season for street 
and church by ladies of fashion who believe frmiyjn 
the A.nese of things. 


Toere are no old maids in Japan. Ito 
girl ie not married bys certain age, the authorities 
take the matter in hand aud choose a husband, whom 
she ls compelled to accept. 


in a breach of promise case, The Court: 
**Whatis your age, madamy’’ The plaiatif’, ‘*Mast 
1 anewer?'' ‘* You muset.'* ‘'Why, Judge I 
thought people didn’t have to testily ‘awainet them- 
scives.’’ 


It is not often that a queen finds hersel! 
without a change of dress, This was, however, the 
fate of ber Majesty of Belgium recenatiy. Her ward- 
robe bad been destroyed iu the conflagration of the 
royal palace. 


Mra Seeker: ‘I have two daughters in 
society this wiuter, and ['m on the go all the time, 
Your daughter ten't going out much, I betleve?'* 
Mrs. Found: *h, no, You seeshe got engaged ia 
Uctover, and she doesn’t bave to,’' 


Lutie Editn: “Mamma, did you say that 
we should all know each otherin heaven?'' Mamma: 
‘Yes, my child,’’ Edith. ‘*You cau play tbat 
you're oul, though, can’t you, mamma, when peo- 
ple call that you don't want to seef*’ 


A lady's maid, seeiog her mistress strug 
giing with a stamp that would not stick, rubbed (ton 
the mucilage On the fap of the envelope and pat it 
iu ius place. Lt wasan ingenious way out of & com- 
won difficulty well worth remembering, 


Q wen Victoria’s usual dinner beverage 
iss pale sherry, and she drinks it from a beautiful 
gold cup, which has come down to her from her 
predecessor, Queen Anne. The table is always 
lighted with candies piaced im vides candela- 
bra. 

A \ady took ber little daughter out to 
tea, and was much shocked to see her try to putea 
thin piece of bread aod butter lnto her pocwet, 
“Why, whatare you doing?** asked the mother, ‘**h 
thought I would take this plese home to keep fora 
patiern.’’ 


Mrs. Hickes: ‘‘What a pretty blonae 
Miss King-Cnester is! Butshe'san anomaly to me, 
I know the family well. All the Kings were bru- 
nettes, and the Chesters were all dark, too, Where 
cansbe get her light hair from?’’ Miss Wickes: 
**from Partis.*’ 

‘Have you a good place now, Bridget?'’ 
**Yen, good enough, only they photograph every- 
thing.’ **Well, 1 doa’t see why you should find 
fault with that.'’ ‘‘Well, I dow't just like vw bave 
them photograph every piece of meat that comes 
into the house.’’ 

He: “You wouldn’t be so extravagant it 
you knew how hard I have to work for my money,'' 
Bhe: ‘And if you osly stopped to think, you 
wouldn't easy such athing, Just see how hard I had 
wo work get tbe bonnet, Why, I had to visit o 
hundred stores before I could find one w sult me,"’ 


The Qieen of England’s granddaughter, 
the Duchess of Fife, has tarned out to be one of the 
most democratic young persone in Great Britain, 
bhe wanders about the streets with ber husbasd, 
looking inw the shop windows, and when she goes 
Lo tbe theatre she site with the commoners and roars 
atthe fun. 

Mrs. Riverside Rives: ‘My dear Miss 
Fulton, how lovely to see you here! Were parties 
very “ifferent tn your @ay’'’ Miss Ann Faiten: 
“Well, somewuat, In my 4 the girlie wore ope- 
buttoned gloves, and dress buttoned up w the 
neck; now they wear one-buttoned dresses and 
gioves bnttoned up to the neck.’ 


Tue belles in sOciety whose names are 
seen so Often among bridesmaids, seem not afraid of 
the omen, ‘‘Alwaysa bridesmaid, never « bride.'' 
**Pae more the merrier,’’ says ome of these makis, 
who bes been on duty a half dozen times or more 
eloce Velober. “‘lhave caught the bride's bouquet 
twice, aud see all my souventra?*’ 


Tue Prince of Wales wears a No 10 
bool, while bis dress pumps are of the finest German 
The Princess 
\oulee wears a No. Sin a waiking boot of a No. 4% 
im Uxford ties, ia ber wardrove there are 8 couple 
of paire of suves lo match every dress, and a lot of 
colored Kusela leather, morocco and Dlack shoes. 


The big bigu Collars that the women 
wear lo jean their pretty beads agalost these cold 
daysare now made detachable from the coat or cape, 
0 thal (he garment can serve for either mild or se- 
vere weather, The women manage W get oo the 
collar ae Oilen a6 possible, LBowever, fur reaching 
about * head up to the earslt makesa 
bes ming background for the face, 


¢ back of tl 


D.wsme. powder? Weil, there are 78 
tin iste by the bemuty dealers, Not only te the 
congue xtoe carefully eludied, but the dress ise put 

po veriged riee or Freack chalk sciually 
ma ® ‘ i fibe fabrh Of greeus Were are 





rowne were comp led for it Cl@- } 


a a er, aiimond and seal shades » very por 


a “as 7 a« ~aOes, Man ee | 


Hypiemeuta 


If a man would look rosy and round he 
must have square meals, 

Love ie a spemes of intoxication that 
eweills the heart insteai of the head. 


It seems paredoxical to say it. but sone 
rich men have more dollars than sense, 


Emperor William is 31 years old. He 
basa great future before him, if be lives to realize 
11 

Good manners inclade not merely pleas 
ant things sald and done, but unpleasant ones left 
undone. 

Bhow 00 curiosity to know your triend's 
secret, and he will tell you the secret to convince 
you that he bas one, 

A man is very like a buckwheat cake in 
this weather. He is disinelined to rise, and when he 
does be is sour and heavy, 

The man who is sure he can't be wrong 
is always the very one to find that It te the impossi- 
bie which always happens, 

There isa great deal of tun in being 
poor, Rich men cannot make love without being 
sued for breach of promise. 

Bashitulness i# very becoming some. 
times toa young man, but ities well for bim te get 
over it if he ls going to board, 

A male attendant in «a hospital tor the 
insane at Columbus, Ohio, has eloped with one of the 
patients, a young lady, 19 years old, 

Nearly double as many cigarettes are 
smoked during July, August aed September as dur- 
tag any other three wonibs of the year, 

“Will you share my jot with me?’’ asked 
he of the real estate agent’s daughter, **What is it 
worth « front foot?'’ calmly inquired the sweet crea- 
ture, 

feacher: ‘‘What is meant by the ex. 
pression ‘mother tongue?’ *’ Boy: ‘It means that 
the old man doa't have much to say avout the 
hoase,'' 

Mies Lucy, his very dear friend: ‘‘I hear, 
Mr. Johneon, that you are engaged. Isiteo?'' Mr, 
Jomnson: ‘‘Well, | guess (hat story got started iast 
weet—I was engaged then,'* 

“The Czar,’’ according to # London 
newepaper, ‘‘iea very literate man, He writes a 
sobool-boy hand, and his M4, is full of errors in 
grammar aod orthograpby.’’ 

Doctor: ‘' Take these powders as di. 
rected and your cold will be gone in two or three 
G@ays."* Patient; '‘You seem quite hoarse, dogwr,'' 
Doctor: **Yes; I've had a coid for four weeks,'* 

By ptoxy. Hanband: ‘'Where is my 
wife, Anna’'' Maid: ‘She's just gone upetairs, 
sir.'’ ‘‘Well, Juet give ber this Kiss, dear—i have 
yo catch a train in five minutes and can’t wait.'' 

‘What your daughter wants,’’ said « 
candid music teacher to an ignorant millionaire, 
*“4s capacity.'' ‘le that sof’ wae the reply, ‘'Well, 
thea, I'M order one right of, no matter what it 
costs!’ 

Oongressman Joe Wheeler weighs 95 
pounds, while Congreseman Barnes carries the palm 
for adipose tissue by tipping the beam at 40 pounds, 
and says he wouldn't take 91,000 for a single pound 
of Gesh. 


Ed: “I hear Mrs, Bollair is married again. — 


Isn't it ratber soon alter her G@rst husband's death?'' 
Bob: ‘Yes, but there were eXtenustipg circum. 
stances. Her second husband was the andertarer 
who buried her first.'’ 


The following quaint epitaph on hus- 
band and wife—the husband having died first—is to 
be seen in one of the Parisian cemeteries: ‘1 am 
anxionsly awaiting you—A.l) 168.'* ‘Here I am 
A D. 1967,', The good lady had taken her time 
about it 


One ot the fat pastorages of the country 
ie that of the Old South Church, of Boston, which 
bae just raised the salary of ite pastor, the Hev, 
George A. Gordon, 0 08 000 & year and « free par- 
sonage, and have voted him a three-months’ vaca- 
tion each year. 


To marry for money, beauty, home, or 
selfiehbness is Gebasing. Character is of far more 
consequence thas any of these, asd # happy mar- 
riage depends mach more on & good, loving, patient 
character Lban all the clroumstasces of time, place 
and money combined, 


Bingleton, who has been away for two 
years: ‘‘I haven't seen you with Miss Ljinks since 
my return; do you see mach of her now?’ Benedict, 
sorrowtully; *‘No: I don't see her very often.'’* ‘*| 
thought you and she were engaged Did she break 
ftom?’ ‘*Mo; we were married|'’ 


Women are finding & new emp!oyment 
in serving legal papers in New York. Atmos: all 
prominent law irmeempioys imap suleiy wo serve 
papers; bul often the server ruus up against sme 
individual whom it lsimpossibie for him w get at, 
Women are especially bard to serve, 


“D> you think your sister likes to have 
me come bere, Jimmy?'* ‘“‘You bet. You take her 
to the the-a-ter and bring her candies.** ‘I'm giaé 
ican mate her happy.'’ ‘Yes. and the young fel 
ler what ebe'seegauved to den't wind it either, for it 
saves bim (bat much money Wward golaug Ww house 
keeping.’ 

‘Thank God! there is one man who 
never spoke a cross wor! whis wifel’’ said sam 
Jones atao Umaba meeting the other night, as a 
rou nd-faced, yood-natured man rose in response to 
Sam's question If suche person was present, The 
gvod-natured mao smiled «a biand emille and sald; 
**T bavea't ancy wife, I'm a bachelor!" 


Three dudes met tn the smoking room of 
Miner's Theatre, New Yort, recently, and stlentiy 
shoot hands hey all wore crape on their lea, 
andt'om te mourolul expression they 
appeared as lf they had met with some bereavement, 
This was not 60, however The fact is they were 
three young saplings who marrie! belurée they « « re 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“Joahua"’ iss story of Biblical times by 
the celebrated German suthor Prot. Son 
Ebera. Of this school of noveis it may 
@aid that they serve a fine double purposes: 
they y¢r- reading in themselves so 
far as t were novel value is concerned 
and their historical religious and social 

eos make them ditionally enter- 
taining. ‘Joshua’ is the best of its class 
that bas yet appeared and may be s0m- 
mended on sii grounds, Paubiished by 
Gotteberger, New York. For sale by Por- 
ter & Voates. 


“A Stady of Ben Jonson” by the famous 
English Swinburne has just been ts- 
sued. @ takes up the works of Shak 
o— S great contemporary and shows by 

o 
J 





ti 
jee mg out his many iiterary besuties, 
Oveon has been of late years unde- 
Servediy consigned to almost general 
megiect, ina sketoby, but nevertheless, 
comprebensive menner Mr. Swinburne 
goes over ail bis various produc:ioos and 
gives good reasons why Jonson should be 
returned to bie origins. position among the 
popaterty read leaders of our iiteratere. 
inely printed and bound, Publisved by 
Worthington & Oo, New York. 
by Porter & Uoates, 


FRESH PRRIODIOCALS, 


The leading article in the February St, 
Nicholas ia “The Story of the Great Storm 
at Samo,,’’ rewld by John P. Dunning, 
who was corres; ondent at Sauoa for the 
Assoctated Press, when tne great disastur 
occured, The articie tw rionly iliustrated, 
“A Wonoderful Pair of Siippere”’ is 0 oor- 
respondence between Mark Twain and 
Elsie Leaiie concerning « testimonial oon- 
structed for the \ittie actress by Mr. 
Ulemens and Mr, Gilets, Waiter Camp 
hes an article on Foot-Ball, whion is Li 
lastrated from ina\antaneous photographs, 
Prot. F ederick D. Cnester has somethiag 
to gay about ‘Every-day Hacieria,” and 
there are stories, sketches, poetry and other 
iterary aud pictorial attractions in pro- 
fusion—making an excellent naimver of 
the best family magesine printed, The 
Century Oo., New York. 


The February Kelectic opens ita excellent 
lit Of contents with a peper by Grant 
Allen om “Practioalt Reiigion.”’ Puastoar 
concludes his dissertation ov ‘‘Kabies,” 
end Mra, Jeune contributes an articie on 
the women quesion. Rovert Browuiug in 
ably discussed in short papers trom the 
Saturday Review aud Spectator. S.r Wm. 
Dawson expiains the question of the 
Deluge. Toe beginnings uf reform in Per- 
sia are described by E F.G. Law, a bign- 
ly com t authority. Kdward Oiudd 
bes an @ paper on “The Origin of Death,” 
The retrospect of Sianiey’s ex; edition is by 
@ well-known geographical authority, J. 
Sextt Keltie, Prof. Huxiey does bis great 
reputation justice in the peper “The 
Natural imequality of Man,’’ Swinburne 
hes @ series of soauets on Browning, the 
recemtiy dead poet, and an exoelient ar- 
Ucle oy Dr. Oneries Mackay, who died a 
short time alnoe, is entitied “The Ascer- 
tainment of Engiien,’’ Several abie minor 


Four sale 


articles, stories, and poems complete a very 
readsbie and entertaining number. Pub- 
lebed by R. Pelton, 25 Bond Street, 
New York. 


The midwinter (February) Century is 
notebie among other tuinge for tue foal 
instaiment o/ the Lincoln biography. Toere 
are also two poems on Linovin. The 
fron of tbe number is the enlarge- 
ment of a full-length photograph of Raiph 
Waido Emerson, taken about 189. Asan 
scoompaniment to the picture is a paper 
made up of Emerson’s taics with a college 
boy. In this number is un the pabil- 
cation of the artist La Farge's letters from 
Japan, with illustrations prepared by the 
author, There are two timely papers on 
the Congo—the first desoribing a trip made 
by the U. 8S. Commissioner, Tiedei, in 
1884, and the second giving an idea of the 
Oongo river of to-day, written by E. J. 
Giave, one of Steniey’s former officera 
“A Oorner of Oid Partie” is an interesting 
article by Mies Balon, profusely lilustrated. 
Prof. Thorpe gives bis reasons for thinking 
that Washington and Montana have made 
&@ oiistake ip their ovnatitutions; and Com 
missioner Roowevelt defends the Merit 
System vs. the Patronage System. Prof. 
Fieber has a third paper on “Tne Nature 
and Method of Revelation.” Pictures of 
several newly discovered terra-cottas ilius- 
trate an @ by Onaries de Kay. eatitied 
“a Bide Lighton Greek Art.” Frank R. 
Stockton, A. A. Hayes and H.8 Edwards 
furnieb the fiction, and among tne 
are R. H. Stoddard, Walt Whitman, J. W. 
Ruey, Olinton Soollard, and others, The 
ae te are well supplied witn good 
reading. Tne Oentury Oo., New York. 


MawNy women look upon devotion to 
their households, constant self sacrifice in 
Little things, neglect of themseives as 
herole, and giory in safferings endured, as 
they think, for the benefit of tneir bus- 
bands and families; but, if they injare 
their bealth by such self. imposed “fads,’’ 
the logs to their families is very serious. It 
is the duty of a wife to retain ber good 
looks and usefulness as long as sve can for 
ber husband's sake, and this can be done 
only by obeying the laws of beaith. 
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Solomon not, as wany believe, dis- 
cover the formais of Dr. Bull's Oough 
Syrup. 

Salvation Oll bas many competitors in 


the market but no rivals. Price only 25 cts. 


I=? TRE FAR WEST. 

fP\uE INDIAN braves, or bucks as they 

are called on the frontier, consider it 

benestb their dignity to takeany active 
partin the distribution of rations at the 
m versal agenciesin the Far West, exoept at 
such times as live cattie are distributed for 
bee!; tben they spp ar mounted ar darmed, 
anxious to exhibit their ability as horse 
men and marksmen, These times are the 
only chances they now have to enact again 
the scenes of the buffalo hunt, and glad are 
they to take sdvaniage of the opportunity. 

Oa such an cocasion, the oattle corral, 
usually situated a few miles from the 
agency buildings, presentsa picture both 
novel and interesting. Inside are (he cat 
tle to be given out, one head toso many 
families of Indians; and these animals be 
ing neariy as wild as the buffalo, add to the 
interest. Assembled around the outside of 
the oorral you will find the Jndians attend. 
ed by the squaws, to whose lot falls the 
works of skinning and dressing the cattle 
after they bave been kilied by the braves, 
who believe thatany kind of the manual 
labor ia beneath them. While awaiting 
the arrival of the agent, whose duty it is to 
deliver the an'mals, and see that they are 
properly distributed, these obildren of the 
plains amuse themselves with horse racing 
aod exhibiting thelr skill in horsemanship; 
or they sit around on the grass smoking, 
while the squaws bold their horses in 
readiness for tbem to mount 6# soon as the 
time arrives. In smoking, the Indian ex- 
hibits a peoullarity which to a white man 
would be very distasteful; the pipes are 
pessed from hand to hand around the clir- 
cle, each man taking a few whifts, and 
pessing the pipe to his nearest right-hand 
neighbor, You cannot offer an indiana 
greater insult than to refuse to sincke from 
his pipe when he offers it. 

But the approacn of the agent is the sig- 
nal for general activity; the horses are 
mounted, and the Indians aessmbie near 
the gate of the oorral, from which the cattie 
are driven out one atatime, As soon as 
the poor animals find themselves free, they 
naturally start on a run for their fresh 
feeiing grounds, 

Then the sport commences, for as each 
animal is jet out, itis followed by a num- 
ber of yelling Indians, as fast as their pon- 
jes can run, shooting arrows into ite sides 
until it either receives a mortal wound, or 
drops from loss of blood and exhaustion, 


Sometimes the chase is made doubly ex- 


citing and interesting by the pursued turn- 
ing on its pursuers, when it will fight with 
as much courage and ferocity as any beast 
of prey, often goring the ponies, and 
trampling and ‘hooking’ the Indians, As 
eoon asthe animal drops dead, the squaws 
gether round it, skin and dress the oar- 
case, and fight like a lot of bugsirda for the 
entrails, wbhiob sre considered a delicacy 
by them. But the greatest delicacy you 
can give an Indian is a fat dog, which he 
will eat with much reiieh. At their prin- 
cipal feasta, this is considered the most de]'- 
cate diah, 

The redskins continue to practise many 
ot the customs prevalent before their civil- 
igation was attempted, especially their 
dances, chief among which is the Sun 
Dance. This is really one of their religious 
ceremonies, and is observed by the Sioux 
nation every year, usually during the 
wonth of June, when the Indiens forma 
temporary caw p and assemble in large num 
bers, several thousends often being pres 
ent. This isthe most important period in 
the lives of the young wen of the tribe, 
being the ord through which each bas to 
pess to prove bravery and to satiefy toe 
older men that he is entitled to be counted 
among the braves, This ceremony controis 
the future life of a young Indian; at thia 
time be may be said to step at one stride 
trom boybood to manhood. Tne Sun 
Danoe is the last relic of barbarous duys; 
and notwithstanding the efforts made to 
oivilise the red men, they cling to ite ob- 
servance witha persistency which proves 
how difficult is the task the advocates of 
indian civilisation have undertaken. — 

Aboat ten days are usually occupied in 
the ceremonies attending the Sun Danoe, 
duriug which time the chief medicine man 
of the tribe bholde despotic sway. From 
the maidens ofthe tribe, onea virgin is 
selected to out the pole around which the 
dance is to take place. After the pole is 
cut and the meaicine man has consecrated 
itand invoked the aid of the Great Spirit to 
sustain the young men in the ordeal they 
are about to go through, thongs of raw hide 
are attached to the top, and it is sot in its 
place by the same maiden. 

In the medicine-iman'’s tent te 
men, who bave already tasted for several 
days, submit to bave the flesh mn their 


young 





chests cat in two gashes aboat half an inch 





ortwo in length, and loosened from the 
bones. Then they march to the pole, and 
eech In turn has the loose end ofa raw- 
hide thong pulied through the slit and fas- 
& ned securely. 

They are then compelled to dance around 
the pole totbe music of the drums aud 
tom toms, straining and palling back in 
the endeavor to tear tremeelves loose. If 
they succeed, they are deciarcd braves, and 
wortby to go into battle. 

In order to show that they are entitled to 
@ special work of distinction, they dance 
afterwards ina circle, and cut their flesh 
with sharp knives until they are compslied 
to desist from loss of blood snd weak. 
5 Oo 

The other dsnoes customary with the 
Indians, acoompanied by the drams and 
tom-toma, are then indulged in by the 
older braves, wbo vary the monotony of 
the dance by each |. turn stepping into the 
magic circle, and, with great flourish apd 
egotism, recounting bisown deeds of val 
or and the number of scalps taken by bim, 
After this, a grand dog feast ia prepared by 
the squaws, and partaken of by the braves 
with moch relish and gusto, where the 
participants gorge themselves, and sleep 
off the eflects jike a lot of overfed hogs in a 
pen, 

. TDS 

THs PROFESSIONAL INVALID,—E, Lynn 
Lynton tells of tne profession of an invalid, 
who is ofall others the most disastrous, 
and the invalid by profession is of al! 
human beings the one to be moat profound. 
ly pitied. 

To the smal)jsubetratam of fact in her de- 
rangement of health she adds a monstrous 
superstructure of fancy. She lives in the 
contempiaiion of hersymptoms, and ber 
symptoms are of akind to make short 
work ofa Hercules if be bad them. She 
bas the wost extraordiaary complication of 
disorders—a very network of waisdies 
running through every organ and encom 
passiug Ler, ioside and out—so that what 
ia good for one disease ja bad for another, 
aod thus a radic.! cure is impossible. 

And these symptoms, these diseases, 
oome and go witb such marvelous rapidity. 
At three o’clock an internal inflammation 
has set in with one of these invalids by pro- 
feasion—an in fiammation ac acute that she 
may not pat her feet to the ground, nor 
rise from the sofa when her friend goes to 
visit her, 

At five she js up and out, taking a brick 
walk ou ber oWD sccoun!; and tbe next day 
she wants to gO up @ wountain io the 
burning noon of a tropical summer’s day. 
One day she cannot bear the glare from the 
road for a ten minutes’ walk, another, she 
encounters that and the blinding dust fora 
two hour's drive, seated on the box nexi 
the coachman, Sometimes she ca: not go 
up three filghts of shallow stairs; at others 
she yearns fur a vigorous companion to go 
fast up the stesp bills which surround the 
valley where she bas ber temporary home. 
With nerves ull on edge she drinks quaris 
of strong tea without miik or sugar, With, 
on occasions, the timidity ofan ingenue, 
she went to the crowded exposition unac- 
companied and elbows her way to and from 
the Eiffel Tower alone, 

It is all partof the same thing—that in. 
vaiidism which comes and goes acoording 
to the inood of the moment and the desire 
ofthe invaiid to do what she likes to do 


end not w do what she does not like to do. 
—_ > -- oe 


Tug Foot MgasuRsg.—The origin of the 
foot measure was thus arrivedat. Ona 
Sunday morning after service, the proper 
officer stood at tbe church door, and stop 
ped the first sixteen meno who passed out, 
He then made them put their left feat be- 
hind the other; and the sixteenth part of 
the resulting leugth was the rightand law- 
ful foot of that particular parish. One wonld 
have expected to find the messure of six- 
teen feet surviving under some special 
name. Instead we have the rod, pole or 
“et of 16 6in. So itt was that a foot in 

ndon meant a fixed length, while, at the 
same date, it meanta variable lecgth in 
the country. The foot of tne peasant was 
longer than that of the artisan. It was 
tacitly arranged that so far as the foot was 
concerned, the country should give way to 
London, and that, so far as the rod was 


concerned, the city should give way to the 
country. And this wasa very reasonabie 
arrangement; for the foot is essentially the 
measure of the artisan, while the rod is 
used only in connection with land. 
i 2 ie 

A MovemaenT ison footin Austria and 
Hungary just now todo away with the 
form of salutation customary among men 
—that of taking cff the hat. 
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You Can Break Ura Bapvd OOLD by 
the timely use of! Jayne's Expect : 
| and i and popalar edicine for 8 
ings and T ata, «a e best of a 


Cough remedies, 
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RADWAY'S 
READY RELIEF 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use im the World. 


R. 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs. Icflamma. 
tion, Sciatica, Lumbago, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Headache, Toothache, Ner- 
vousness, Diphtheria, Influenss (Sporadic 
or Epidemic), Difficult Breathing. 


CURED AND PREVENTED BY 


Radway's Ready Relief, a Cure for Every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in the 
Back, Chest or Limbs. It was 
the First and Is the Only 


PAIN BEMEDY. 


That instantly stops the excruciating pains, allays 
infammation and cures Congestion, whether of the 
Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, or other glands or organs 
by one application, If seized with threatened 


PNEUMONIA 


Orany inflammation of the internal organs or mu- 
couse membranes, after *xposure to cold, wet, &., 
lose no time, but apuly Rideay’s Relief on a piece of 
flannel over the part afiected with congestion or in- 
fammation. which will in nearly every case check 
the infawmativa and cure the patient, »y its action 
of counter-irritation and by equalizing the circula- 
jou in wwe part. For further jostruction see our 
*“G1rections’’ wrapped around the bottle. 

A Veaspuonful ip half « tuinbler of water will ina 
few minutes care Crvups, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
Heartburn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Head- 
ache, Diarrnora, Dyseniery, Colic, Flatulency and 
all interna) pain. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS, 


CHILLS AND FEVER. 


FEVER and AGUE cured for fifty cents, There 
fe pot aremedial agentin the world that will cure 
Fever aud Agueand ali other Maiarious, Billous and 
ovner fevers, aided by RADWAY'S PILLS, su quickly 
as RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. Fifty ceuts per 
boitle 





DR. RADWAY'S 


Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 
The Great Blood Purifier, 
For the Cure of all Chronic Diseases. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Screfula, Syphbilitic Com- 
plaints, etc., (see our OOK on enereal, : Price 
tween!’ ove cents), Glandular Swelling, Tumors, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Diabetes, Kidney, Blad- 
der, Liver Complaints, etc, 


Skin Diseases, Homors and Sores, 


There ie no remedy that will cure the sufferer of 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Erysipeias, St. Antes; 6 
Fire, Rash, Tetters, Pimples, Blotches, Prickly 
Heat, Ache and Sores Ulcers, B tis. Hamors of all 
kinda, 80 quice a3 the SARSAPARILLIAN RE3UL- 
VENT. Levit be tried, . 


The Most Economical! The Best! 


Smaller Doses Than Other Sarsaparilias 
but More Concentrated. 


One bottle contains more of the active princt les of 
medicines than avy Olver preparation. Taken ip tea- 
spoonful doses, while others require five or six times 
asmuch. Svuld by druggisu. Price, $1 


RAD Way’ 
FiLaee 


The Great Liver and Stomach R-medy 





For the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, Liver, 
Bowels, Kidney, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Loss 
of Appelite, Headach Costiveness, Indigestion, 
Kiliousness, Fever, infammation of the Boweis, 
Piles, and all derangements of the Internal Vi- 
ecera. Purely vegetable, containing no mercury, 
minerals. or deleterious drugs. 

Price cts per box. Soild by all druggists. 

PERFECT DIGESTION will be accomplished 
Db’ 'aking Kauway's Miliso 6) so doing Siek Head- 
ache Wyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Bliivusuess, will 
O« avoided, and the food that is eaten contribute its 
nourishing properties for the support of the natural 
waste of the body. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DB. RADWAY’S PILLS are a cure for this 
Compiaint. They resvwre strength to the stomach, and 
eaable it to perform iw functions. The symptoms of 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the liability of 
the system tocoutract diseases. Take the meuicine 
according to di.cctions, and observe what we say ir 
**Palee and True’’ respecting diet. A few extracts 
from the manv letters we are constantiy receiving: 

Dr A. ©. Middiebroo&, Doraville, Ga.:; *'1 use 
them in my practice and family in preference to all 
otber Piiis,** 

A. Peters, Lancaster, Pa.: ‘*l would not be 
without them. ibey are sometuing every family 
shoa'd have.*' 

Mrs Caroline Montieth, Dear Creek, Ind.: ‘*‘f be- 
eve my life bas been saved by your medicine. Have 
vs J veen sugering with Dyspepsiaand Liver Com- 
pia Bt.** 

H, A. Carr, P. M., EKecambia, Ala.: ‘‘Best Pilis | 
bave ever usea,’’ 

J. W. Brewer, Ashburn, Mo.: ‘Those Regulating 
Pills are worth their size la wold. They will never 
be oul of wy bhouse.** 

Ur. D. Hughes, Nicholasville, Ky.: Uses them in 
bis practice, and prouounces them without duubi the 
best in use, 

Dr. Thos. J. Jones, Montagu 
them for over t\weaty years, an 
ibemin Malaria. 

Mrs. Geo. Lohmiller, Santa Fe, Kan.,eays: ‘They 


Texas: Has used 
mever faiied with 


never fall to give satisfaction,’' and calis them ‘‘s 
family necessity. ** 

We have received thousands of such testimonials 
7 ere are steadily pouring into our office dally 
which is iteelf a 


POSITIVE PROOF 
WOrtb a ox 
Ss a letter stamp t 
m Warren st,, New ¥ 


DR. RBADWAY & OO 


F alist & 
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Humorous, 


THE SILENT SHAVE. 








Never a word be uttered 
To the man in the plash-clad chair,° 
While the cockatoo o'er him @ uttered 
And warbled a fiendish air. 


No information gathered 
The mortal who sought repose, 
In silence the barber lathered 
His face to his eyes and nose, 


He offered no information 
Concerning the great big Fair, 

Nor of the needs of the nation 
Or the thinness of his hair, 


With attention never weary 

He shaved him with slieat grace, 
Forgettiag the usual query 

Of *‘Bay rum on the face?"' 


As kind as the kindest brother 
He let no sentence drop, 

Because he was shaving ancther 
Man that worked In the shop. 


—U. N. NONB. 





Best place for a boil—-In the tea kettle. 


Who is the largest mao ?—The lover; he 
ie made of tremendous sighs. 


The most ticklish position we know of is 
that occupied by a fly on a bald head, 


It aroceler were as big as his crow, a 
whole family could live on him for 61x months, 


It is a sad reiiection on buman nature 
that simostany crooked transaction can be squared 
by a good round sum, 


‘‘Wohat did you and Smith talk aboui?’’ 
**about fifteen miuutes.’’ ‘‘] mean, what did you 
talk over?’’* ‘Tue telephone,’’ 


Physiologists say that the older s man 
grows the smaller his brain becomes, This explains 
why the old man knows nothing and the young one 
knows everyting. 


{t is never safe to admire a work of urt 
powadays until you have examined the corners and 
made sure that itis not the advertising premium of 
some s0ap manufacturer. 


“What are you doing now, Gus?’ said 
one young man toanother., ‘‘Oh, I write fora liv- 
ing?’’ ‘*On the daily pressY’’ ‘**No; I write to 
father about twice a month for a remitiance.’’ 


Teacher, to dull boy of the clans: 
‘*‘Which New England State has two capitais?’’ 
Boy: ‘*‘New Hampshire.’* Teacher: ‘* indeed! 
Name them.’’ Boy: ‘‘Capital N and capital H.'' 


An Irishman, in writing a lewer to his 
sweeth: art, asking whether she would accept of his 
love or not, writes thus: *“‘If you don't love me, 
please send back the letter without breaking the 
seal,’’ 


Lady of the house: ‘‘Why, you are the 
same man to whom I gave a loaf of my bomie-made 
bread the other day.’’ Tramp: ‘'Yes, mum; and I 
merely came round to show you that 1 was sui! 
alive,*’ 


There is nothing like giving full particu 
lars, An exchange in telling its readers of an acel- 
dent by which a hunter biew off the ‘‘entire top of 
bis head’’ is thoughtful enough to add that ‘death 
was instantaneous, ’* 


Pastor: ‘‘Mra Jones, bave you ever re 
flected that in the course of time you, too, must join 
Lhe silent majority?*’ Mr, Jones. ‘*That's so, par- 
son, andI kinder wish you'd impress on her that 
she ought to be practicin’ for it now.’’ 


Mendicant: ‘'Piease help a poor blind 
man!*’ Kind old lady: ‘‘Blind? Why, bless me, 
there'sa dime for you.*’ Mendicant: ‘'Il thank ye 
heartily, ma’am. I knowed the minit 1 see you 
comin’ you was a kind-hearied old 'oman.*' 


A strong recommendation. Mr. Hay- 
seed, buying a cigar: ‘**I hope this ain't one of those 
weeds that burn out in no time atall. I wants good 
long smoke.’* Tobacconist, impressively: ‘Mine 
friendt, dot segar vill last till you vas sick of it!’ 


Childhood of today. New nurse, rock 
ing the cradie, sings, ‘Sleep, little one, sleep !’’ 
Voice from the cradle; ‘Now, Pauline, you mignt 
as well understand, once for all, that 1 don’t want to 


hear any of those old things, Just warble something 
new,’’ 


Drug clerk: ‘‘I filled a preecription last 
Bight for a stranger for $1 10, and this morning | 
found the doliar is counterfeit.’’ Proprietor: 
‘That's highway robbery again. Well, never mind, 
if the ten cents is good we will make four cents on 
the sale,’’ 


Young Miss Wilgus: ‘‘Wher- are you 
oOlag, papa?’’ The Rev, Mr. Wilgug: ‘To the tem- 
Derance meeting. We intend to inaugurate a wove- 
ment to save the young men of the country,'’ YZ 
M. W.; ‘Try and save areal nice one for me, will 
you, papar'’ 


He: “‘L believe it isa Wisconsin clergy. 
man who has finally succeeded in converting water 
intofuel ** She: **That’s very well for this world, 
but for the next it might add to our comfort if the 


clergy could devise some means of converting fuel 
into water,’ 


Daughter: ‘Papa, are you in favor ot 
the Eight-hour law?’’ Papa (thinking about some- 
thing else)—**No, daughter, 1am not; and if young 
Stickley stays here eight hours another night thie 
week I'li come down stairs aad knock a hinge off of 
the front door with him,’ 


Bobby, to sister Belle’s beau: ‘‘You are 
going to be my brother pretty soon, aren't you?'* 
Belle’s beau (pleasantly): ‘I hope so, Robert; but 
what makes you think so?'’ Bobby: ‘*Because 
Belle said tf you proposed to her she’d be a sister to 
you, and that'll make you my brother, won't it?’ 


Miss Eemereida Longe. ffio: ‘‘Hostetter 
McGinnis, it ie outrageous the way you treat me.’: 
rmosvetter McGinnals **What’s up now, Bemeral- 
a? You are engaged | me, but you Girt with 
Birdie MeHenipin **Re 
aim. I’m going to go back on that other girl, too 


caim, 





Femeraida, be | 


; 


i 





CURIOUS AOCCIDENTS.—A New 
daily journal gives the following singalar 
accidents, among cthers, said to be taken 
at random from recent records of some ac- 
cident inenrance cempanies : 

James Moran, « Cincinnati drug clerk, 
wound ups big sutomatic adverising de- 
vice in front of the shop. An inamens> 
steel epring stored the motive power. 
Something broke. There wasa prodigious 
whirring and then the whole machine flew 
into @ thousand pieces. Mr. Moran lost a 
few fingers, 

A piece of fat pork caught fire in an 
oven and blased out intothe room, A ema!! 
boy threw on w..ter, and the hot grease was 
scattered over bim, burning him badly. He 
bolted for the door, and fell over hie little 
brothor who was knocked senseless, The 
father, hastening to tbe roene, fell down 
stairs, and was rendered unconscious, The 
fre went ont. 

— 


PRAOTIOAL CHRISTIANITY.—Ths pre- 
cepts of Obristianity have a marked superi- 
ority over the tedious and intricate rules of 
modern theories. They teach what is in- 
telligivble—they enjoin what is practicable 
--they do not make the mora! worth of the 
sufferer the soleor in all cases even the 
chief measure of his right to succor. They 
0 not strain or relax the spring of our 
particular affections, but direct them In 
their proper tone towards their proper ob- 
jecta,. They donot bewilder and annoy 
our minds by tbrowing compassion, or 
gratitude, or clemency, into an hypothet!- 
cal state of variance with justice. They 
ad mit the principle of loving those by whom 
we are loved, and they enforce the distinct, 
and certainly not inierior principie of ex- 
tending a portion of that love to those by 
whom we are despitetully ‘‘vexed and per- 


secuted,”’ 
——_——= ee —__—_—_—- 


A CuRIOUS COINOIDEN@B.—It isa cur- 
jous coincidence thatthe figure 14 is asso- 
ciated with Louis X1V all throuzh his life, 
He was born on the l4th of Seprember, He 
vecame of age when he was 14, and was 
made king in 1643; add the latter figures 
togetber and you obtain 14. He began hi« 
personal government in 1661: 1661-14, 
and he reigned for72 years. His father 
died May 14, 1643, and his grandfather, 
Henry 1V, also diedon tnat date, May 14 
He himself died in 1751, at the ageof 77 
_ OO) Se 

How iT Was.--'‘Grandmothber,’’ said Ike, 
seriously, to Mra, Partington, ‘‘have you 
heard’ the report that the Princess Beat- 
rice’s ofaby bas not got ali nis ficgers on 
ove hand, and that both his leys are not 
right?’”’—*~Lor’ biess mel” excia:med the 
old iady. “Then how c uld he ever wield 
the spectre of the realm, or walk as he 
ought to do?” Ike, Lowever, pretended 
not to bear the remark, buat began clipping 
the cat's whiskers, and grinning to think 
that nis grendmother «id not see that po- 
body has ali bis fingers on one ban, nor 
any body two right legs. 

— 

Jnon Housgs.— Iron is rapidiy inorens- 
ing 1p ite use Jor bouwes. Youcan buys 
c -mpirte iron house st the mannfacturer’s 
and have itseut anywhere iu pieces, A 
large nuuber cf iron Villas have been sent 
from Eogiand tothe Rivieraand put up 
there upon piots of land purchased or 
leased, witb tue provision that when toe 
lease ¢xpires (he bouse can be taken away 
A comfortable house can readily ve built 
in a month. The price of 4room wmeasur- 
ing 20 by 13 feet ie about $250, 





—i_—> ~<a 


CookiIne@ THE Goosg.—Onace King Eric, 
of Sweden, on a warlike march came toa 
town and ieid siege to it Hotad a mere 
fragment of an army, and the city, to wock 
him, bung out a goose for him to sLoot, 
But soon tuey found that he was more 
foruidaple than they bed supposed,so they 
seut out beralds to ask bim what be want- 
ed. “Louly wantto cook your se for 
you,” Eric replied, Hedid so by taking 
thetown byastorm, This ie the origin of 
the well-known saying. 

——_— rT OS 
CATARRH, 
FEVER, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS, 
A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 





HAY 


Sufferersare not generally aware that these die 
eases are contagious, or that they are due tothe 
presence of living parasites in the lining membrane 
of the nose and eustachian tubes, Microscopic re- 
however, has proved this to bea fact, anid 


search, 

the result is thatashmple remedy bas been formu- 
lated whereby these distressing (lseases are repidiy 
and permanently cured ia from one three simple 
applications made at home by the patient o: p tw 
weeks A pamphiet explaining t ew a 

s sent free apr 1 Af * 

“Ta ae Wes ; g 


(ife American 


York 





Professor Fresentus, of Wiesbaden, sfter 
a long series of chemical analyses, deciares 
that an egg contains as much nourish ment 
as a pound and an ounce of cherries, a 
pound and a quarter of grapes, a pound and 
half of russet apples, two pounds of goose- 
weet and four pounds of pears, 





You com mane alarge rum of money at wore 
for us in your own locality Dw the 

few years, these whe heve thus 

AX received over Five Millions of dollare tee 


+ 









@nn do the work after metying ow pape] 
ons fora day or two Thies w the Saw 
6 lifetnue for thoes w et ones 
ome any where can cern ae Ae mente, 
= Great workers, under the most Pa vonbie 
comditions, earn BBO a day and upwards 
nel cle of tm the world are making 


ec much » 8° those et work fot us. 
Whatever you ave = or wt oR you may do, you should bok 
into thie roy al chanec. You w:!! Qnd that you can easily make 





ne 
all that we nae more. If you write to us before we secure all 
the workers we need, we wil! ley all before you FERRER. beter 


| write before you rest, and then if you conelude not a to werk, 
verpeneofour 


or if we eann ct employ you, ne harm w 
ere makes big money. [ava & Cvo., Boa 31Y° Auguste, 

6 pkte of my enotcess Piower seeds aoe od f- 
Seeds ful catalog free, F. B. Milis, foors eit Be Y. 


Regess P. aneees, Wamningon, 
Patents 2 .C. Noe aliy's lee uotll Patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor's Guide, 





to @ a day. Samples worth sb FREE 
Lines not under horses’ feet. rite Brew- 
eter Safety Relu Hotder Oo,, Holly, Mien. 


S28082EF sem (ane it 


ste vues 
Lo: a I = a ane 
on 12 Silk fringe cards, 1 Nickel plated Pea and 
Ponell Initial Rabber Atamp and this Rolled Geid ring 19 ets. 
_Wete 10 mames,6). diULCLLN TOM BROS, Cliatoaville, Or. 


SALESME 





WANTED 47.2"°8:. 
lew goed mon tawell 
our goodtaby eample tothe wholesale 
ae retail trade. We are the largiet 


man: ein the i Liberalsalary pald. Peeme 
ongmieinn Money codaeenar weaee, edverdsine ete. Fo ry 
ure! yt doe ee Oe., Chteago, IL, or Cinetor eth 
\ GRIN YOUR ow 
Oyetet sheits: 





$5 MOLL ss 


$i 
keeping Poultry. Also Own MT , 
FAKM FEED MII LLA. nahn Be! 1 and . 
ar eth. WILSON BKOS, Easton. Pa. 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Sohools, Academies, do. 


Wemake GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
&c., trom all adapted, or special designs, at 
very reasonable prices, 


We also make a speciality of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Balis and Excursion pur- 
, which are noted for thetr fine execation, 
If this Paper is mentioned we will send iliastra- 
tons of whatever kind you wish w see on app - 
tion 


H.G. OESTERI.F & CO.. 


No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philedelphie, Ps. 








DOLLARD & CQO., 


(223 
OWESTHUT sT., 


Philadelphia. 
Premier Artists 
IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrates COSSAREE VER. 
TILATING WIG and BLASTIO BAED 


eee rape ready for sal 





Dellard’s Herbanium Extrect tor 
the Hair. 


and sold 
Le 


This 


‘se by the pests AY yenrm and ie 


at Dol ard 
re such 
steadily ) oa. 
eratt 


Sc eieiieaeeee ns 
ertentum whes 


conjuaction th the 
the the Hair is naturally dry and needs an oil. 

Mrs, Edmondson Worter writes to Mesers Dollard 
& Oo., to send her @ pottiec of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract “tor the Hair, Mrs, Gorter has tried in yain 6 
obtain qpyubing equal to it as a dressing for 
hair in 


MES, KDMON Lag ay ER, 


Oes ae 

aS. Norwich, Norfolk, England. 
VY PaY OFrrics, PHILADELFHa. 

I have = "Dot ri‘s Herbasiem oo or 
erent Hair Was a reaulariy iy upwards 

7, A. 5 great advantage. hair, 2S 

a, wae early resiwred, and hes bees 

Kept oy it iia ta wonted thickness and strenath. it 


aoe aw. RUUSELL., U. 8. N 


IT have used constantly for more than twenty-five 
yeorr. **Dollard's Herbanium, '' for re ing dan- 

ruff and dressing my hair, also tor the relief of ner- 
yous headaches. 1 have found its delightful artic.e 
for the toilet, and cheerfully as td to the virtues 
claimed for it, I — A be without It. 

amy K, AM DL, 
estnut ect. 

Prepared only and for 4] wholessie and retail, 

and applied profesaioually by 


DOLLARD & OO. 
128 CHESTNUT STREET, 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIK CUTTING anD SHAVING, 
LADIES’ AWD CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 


Hens bat Practical Maile and FPemaie Artiste Im 
Diove 


WIL PLY 100 TUNES. 





FREE 


aA i. 
fs! nishedire lable i. reons Celthor ough Sh wh 


rodeaece them, ono in every ( or Town furs 


will promive ta 





u Music —_— 


arruy Mt., \. Ve 
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TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 


to the PIANO or ORGAN, 


—— ee) 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘in the bead, '’ as it is cailed,** or able to ham, whistle or sing, 
van play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC UR THE INSTRU- 


MENTS. 


In fact it may be the first Ume they have ever seen a piany or organ, yet if they knuw 


so wucb as to whistie or hum « tune—eay ‘“‘Way Down on the Bwanee Biver,'' lor instance—they 
can play It IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or orgau, with the as- 


sistance of this GUIDE. 
in different keys. 


power of making correct and harmonious chords iu accompaniments 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study, 
What it can do, do welland WITHUUT FAIL le to enable anyone understanding 


of the kind, 


THE GUIDE shu@s how the tanes are to be played with both hands and 
Thus the player has the fell effect of the bass and treble cleis, together with the 


Itmust be plainly under- 
It will do nothing 


the nature of atune or alr in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to kaow the difference between A or UG, « half-note or a 


quarter-note, a sharp or a fiat. 


The Guide ts placed on the instrument, and the player, without 


reference w enything but what hels shown by it todo, caninatew moments piay the plece ac- 


curately and without the least trouble. 


AltBough It does not and never can supplant regular booss 


of etady, it will be of tnealeulable assistance Ww the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 


own instructors. 


By giving the student the power lo play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 


ferent character—-tols number of pieces Deiny sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used w the position and touch of the keys. Ho, afters very Ultle prac 
Lice with the Guiue, it will be easy to pick o@t, simeost with the skill aad rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tane that may be beard or known. 


The Guide, we repeat, will not learn bow Ww read the common sheet music. 


But it will tea 


pose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn a namber of tunes without 
EKITHEK PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A eniid tf it can say its A, B, Os and knowsa 


tune—say 


‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’ —can olay it, after a few atiempts, quite weil. 


There are 


many who would like wo be able to dothis, for theizr own aad the amusement of others, and bo such 


we commend The Guide as BUUND TU DO for them ALL WESAY. 

ness, woreover, Would make ita very good present Ww give a person, 
Almost every home tn the land has a piano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
With this Guide in the house everybody can make more cr leas 


Christus 
than one of the famliy can play, 
good use of thetr iuetruments, 


Mie Guide will be sent to any address, al) postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. 
age tLampe, 2's, taken.) Por Tea Coens extra a music book, contalalng the words an: 


popular sung". will be sent with The Guide, 


THE QUIDE 


726 SANSOM ST. 


lis cheapuess aad useful- 
whether young or oid, at 


(Pos. 
masie for U5 


AOUl cee 


MUSIC CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Latest Fashien Phases. 


Many made-gp dresees are 90 origina! in 
style, and yet exactiy suited to the require- 
ments of well-dressed people, beving noth- 
img far-fetched or extravagant, that I am 
about to minutely describe them. There 
were two purely morning gowns which I 
admired. 

One of cloth, of the grey tone we often 
call ‘London emoke,” though somewbat 
biaer than thet exceedingly ancomiortebie 
adjunct of « metropolitan existence; the 
skirt fell in soft folds divided into panela, 
@ach bordered with a band lack satin, 
edged on both sides with j a fold 
of bieek velvet on the outer edge. 

Immediate y in front was some black 
and white striped silk, which appeared ar- 
ranged en chevron down the front and 
back of the bodice, and again at the cuffs of 
the sleeves. 

The biack satin bead-edged bands formed 
the basque of the bodice, and were carried 
up to the front, three long tabe of the cloth 
falling at the back. 

The other gown wase bright red cloth, 
trimmed witb diagonal bands of black rib. 
bon, which looked iike striped material. 
Thie was introduced in the centre of the 
front and beck of the skirt, and down the 
back and front of the bodios. The red frill 
round the waist was formed into paniers 
by being ceught up with these bands of 
ribbon, 

The siceves stood up boldly on the shoul. 
der, appareatly cuton the cross, as was the 
ekirt. A band of bieck veivet encircled 
the neck, and fell in long ends at the back, 
The evening dresses were most original, 
The gem of the collection seemed to have 
been inspired by some of the beautiful 
gowns worn in the Stuart period, 

It was a combination of mouse velvet and 
pink and green brocade, very light in tone, 
the floral pattern small. 

The veivet train opened at the back and 
frontto show the brooade; in front there 
were some fine lace flounces above the 
bem, headed by festoons of mousseline 
chifion, forming potnis at intervals, headed 
by a rosette of green satin, 

The bodice was low, a little lace-covered 
brocade forming the centre o! the back, the 
velvet opening over a brocaded under. 
bodice, with gold passementerie at the neck 
and waist. 

The sieeves formed cieshed puffs, and 
were headed by two upstanding fans of 
lace, It would be diMoals to Gnd a more 
graceful gown. 

The combination of colors in anotber of 
Worth’s creations was originai. The front 
of the kirt was rich corn-colvred faille; next 
so this aide panels of vieux-rose satin; at 
the back a narrow rounded train of ohooco- 
late velvet, shaped like a duck’s tail. There 
was no trimming on the train, but on the 
yellow silk and pink satin there was a 
bordering of dull-gold galon, in no way 
theatrical in ite nature. The back of ihe 
bodice was made in velvet, the front of the 
bk and satia crosting, one side only de- 
scribing a Zouave, and edged with the 
trimming, Tne sleevees were short and 
puffed, and 60 slasued that the one material 
showed through the other. 

Biack velvet was blended with plain and 
brocaded Obartrease satin; in another dress 
the velvet formed side panels, bordered 
with cascedes of black lace; the back of the 
skirt plain eatin, the front brocade; the 
gaiin appeared in the front af the bodice 
andon the oufts, A gray and pink bro 
caded satin bad plain trained skirt gathered 
on to the bodice. The front was richly 
trimined with a shaped belt of pink and 
blue-gray galon, which appeared again at 
the top of the bodice, confining the soft 
foide of pink crepe de Ohine. This also 
formed puffed sleeves, and from the waist 
fell two long fringed sash ends of pink 
erepe de Chine. | have seen no dresses as 
yet that could compare with these for grace 
or el 

Black and also natural gray Awstrakan is 
popular. Some of tne cloth jackets bave 
sleeves of it, as weil as ves. The siceves 
are putin full atthe top. Other jackets 
are close fitting atthe back, with very high 
collars and open fronta, tbe oollars and 
tronte being lined with the skin, and muob 
seen. In light gray the eficct ie amart. 
One or two Dbiscuit-colored jackets, with 
gigot sleeves in silk, matching exactly, 
have been seen. 

At theatres, where pretty wraps are notice 
abie, several novelties have been notice 
ebie, among them the piush manties, re 
sembling loose fitting jackets, with large 
sleeves and brocade fiobus 


An uncommon one, of myriie-green 
plush, lined wit» pale pink satis, bad a 
arg®, fet, round oollar of delicate pink 
and green brocade, eiged with a frili of 


pale pink satin, reaching to the top of the 


erme, end kept down by a tringe of black 
jet beada, 

Round the throat and just inside the iarge 
sieeves, were ruches of cream vaendyked 
lace, very full. The mantic » as longer in 
front thao atthe beck. Anotber mantie, 
of cream brocade shot with gold, was lined 
throughout with emereid- green vei vet, end 
b rdered with feather trimming of the 
Game deep shade. 

Ap ostrich featner muff and bos are st 
present most fashionable, They are to be 
seen in waite, but the black ones are in the 
better taste. They are worn with light cos- 
tames, and in deep mourning. 

Biack ostrich featbers adorn large felt 
baw in shades of grey, terra cotta, light 
green and wustard oolor, The last, with 
Diack feathers, ts oonsidered suitabie for 
mourning, and they not only curl round 
the crown, bat iine some of the brims. 

Young obildren wear white felt hats, 
witb straight round brims, turned upwards 
mt one side, softened with curled white 
ostrich feather trimming, and either one 
long feather encirciing tue crown, or smai! 
ones curling out from it, 

Sieck Russian net appears in a new 
guise, and a pretty kind is studded with 
large interwoven apots; this had beeu 
mede Up over while slik, just fulled with a 
boulllonne at the hém, and was worn with 
@ Diack bodice, 

A new idea was the Winter Sanset dress, 
Or sunset througb ea fog, The foundation 
was a cardinal red silk, overdraped witb 
dark biue geuse, caugbt up with knots of 
red ribbon, The coat bodice, of blue velvet, 
wes bordered with red; the two tones 
blended admirably. A cream moire striped 
with satin had been made with alow bodioc 
and trained akirt; the front green chiffon 
over pink. 

A tesgown was apn equally daring com- 
bination, and as succesetul, Toe full Wat- 
teau, gathered at the back of the neck, was 
apple-green. The wired semi-circular 
6pauiettes, standing up boldly on the 
sbhouldera, sud the wired Medici oollar, 
were Of a deep red silk, the whole dress 
opening over @ plain front of red, the ful. 
mess kept in ite place at the waist by a 
broad red silk belt, There were long 
pointed green woollen aleeves, and red aiik 
full sleeves beneath. 

A useful and stylish morning dress was 
a emoke oolored cloth, draped over a biack 
Velvet petticoat, having one Diack velvet 
revers on one side, matching the black 
velvet sleeves ; the otber siae of the bodice 
bad a dosebie row of gold and black gaion, 

Miltinery ts equally distinctive. A small 
close hat was made with an open crown— 
one of the new ideas of the season. The 
brim was composed of three twisted rou- 
leamx of velvet—one green, one red, one 
brown—like ropes. Bows of ribbon and 
birds above concealed the opening. 

An Eiffel-colored felt bat displayed black 
wings resting in the front on the upturned 
brim, Thecrown was dented in—another 
novel feature. 

A terra-cotia felt bad a gaufiered brim, 
wide in the front, shallow at the back, 
trimmed with jet, and a ciotb of the same 
form, covering the shape tightly, bad the 
Greek pattern carried round the crown in 
black and gold, 

Very picturesque was a large-brimmed 
bieok velvet bat, witb the crown surround- 
ed by blieck ostrich tips, curling on to the 
crown. 

The bonnets are small and olose. One, 
with acrowa of heliotrope passementerie, 
hed a bow of looped reseda ve! vet immedi- 
ately In front, formed like a Catharine 
wheel. 

A cape of black ostrich feathers, quilted 
and lined with satin, wag ® most comfort. 
able addition to a winter dress, 





Odds aad Ends, 
JUVENILE PARTIBS. 

The degree of importance which in some 
circies is now attached to children’s partics 
causes these recreations to be regarded in 
the light of ceremonious entertainments 

What, indeed, are the juvenile dancing 
parties of modern society but stately balis, 
in which young children play the part in 
sober earnestness of accomplished fine 
ladies and gentlemen ? 

The nearer the mimic beaux and belles 
approach to an exsct imitation of their 
elders the greater is apt to be the delight 
of lookers-on, causing the little girl most 
elaborately dressed and trained, to assume 
the coguettieh aire and graces of some adult 
model, and to be as much flattered as 
though she were queen of the assembly, 

The seme mistake is too frequently to be 
observed im cultivating what are termed 
“oom pany manners” in young boys 4 
the modest difidence of honest boy-nature 





is liable to be regarded as sheer awk ward 





pees by those whothink ony of producing 
® momentary effect. 

Dancing is, beyond every other accoom- 
plishment, the one which is best suited to 
the age of childbood, A/| the most tuougbt- 
fal writers on the education of young cbil- 
dren agree in recommending the graceful 
art at an age when the limbs are supple 
and the frame in need of change of postare. 

But dancing ip heated rooms ie tbe least 
desirabie of recreations; and to invite a 
namber of obildren to perform set figures 
througbout an evening is efter all bute 
dull smusewent, That they are under 
grea restraint for the time being is easily 
proved by a very simp.e experiment. 

For instance, during the time when the 
adult company in attendance on the |it.le 
gUvcete are partaking of their supper, the 
children are generaily left to amuse them- 
seives in the drawing-room. A peep at 
the party thus set free suffices in almost 
every cave to show what the natural bent 
ofa child’s inciination Is, 

Some one of the party is instinctively 
chosen to be the leader during the abort 
interval of liberty. This leader, generally 
one of the oldest girls prevent, bolda a 
council with two or three companions 
about her own age, and they agree upuna 
series of gaines to be played—games of the 
most popular kind. ‘Dropping the hand- 
kerchief,”’ “hunt tbeslipper,” ‘bling man’s 
buff,’ eto., are amongst the most commonly 
chosen, and, with bated breath and husbed 
mirth, lest the supping elders should be 
made aware of the romps, the games have 
full sewing. The first grown-up person, 


bowever, who appears on the threshold of | 
the drawing room putw an end W ail the | 


impromptu mirth, The party breaks up, 
groups of twos and threes are formed ; 
Vacant seats are filled with demure occa- 
pants, and the seating o! the musician at 
the piano is the aignal for the business of 
the evening to recommence, 

Amongatthe most enjoyable amusewents 
that can be provided is that of conjuring. 
If an amateur in tbe circle of tue party- 
giver oan be induced to render bis assiat- 
ance, 80 pouch the better, The example of 
@ private gentiewan having successfully 
acquired the art sets before his admiring 
aadience (he possivility of performing the 
same tricks (hemsé! ves, 

If an amateur is not forthcoming, a pro- 
teasional conjurer’s services can be secured 
for a trifling sum. We find from twoto 
four guineas 18 the average expense of such 
pleasures as chi.dren mostiy delignt in— 
for example, Magic and Mystery ; Puncni 
nelio and Dog Toby; Dissolving Views, 
illustrative of Fairy Tales; Megico Lan- 
terns, &o, The sum is smal! enough, and 
capsbie of procuring novel and interesting 
amuseme:.t for a large number ot children. 

After the entertainment the most pleas- 
ing event is invariably supper. An even- 
ing party without the feature of a well- 
spread supper table would be sadly want- 
ing in one of its most popular elements 

After supper, round games find an ap. 
propriate place, Dancing and such games 
as are admissibie in a drawing-room be- 
come then a pleasant change, 


Whatever kind of amusements may be 
provided for children’s parties, there are 
none that are so objectionable as card-play- 
ing. Very few children can bear losves of 
any description without the display of ill. 
temper, or, at least, acute disappointment. 

Nor isthe exultant triampn of the win- 
ner more edifying. There is scarcely a 
passion of our frail natare which may not 
be called into action over a game of cards. 

The refreshments at juvenile parties 
should be of a varied kind, and of digeati- 
ble nature. Partaken of at an unusually 
late hour, and under considerable excite- 
ment, food tbat at other times might be but 
Slightly indigestib!e cannot fail to be un- 
bealtby. A® a general rule, home-made 
confectionery, pastry, and beverages are 
preferabie to those obtained at shops, 

Fresh fruit and home-made sponge-cakes 
should present a marked feature at summer 
partica; likewise those most convenient 
and ever popular dishes—sana wiches, 

Lemon, orangé, and cherryade are beat 
suited as the beverage for little children. 
Orgest, from being a greater novelty, is 
also to be recommended. 





“WHaTare you doin’, you young re- 
cal?’ said a farmer toa remarkably email 
boy, On fading him standing under a tree 
in his orcuard with an apple in his hand, 
‘Piease, sir, 1 wasonly goin’ to put this ere 
apple back on the tree, air; it had fallen 
down, air."’ 
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son, do you t eve int loctrine D 
resistance? R " Yea, when the 
otnuer fellow is bigger than I am,” 
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Confidential Correspondents. 
—— 

Oup Sus.—Any bookstore will furnish 
you with whasyou want. Addgess ‘ ‘Porter & Coates, 
Pablishbers, Polla., Pa.*' 

Essig, —Hundreds and thousands of un. 
happy, weak litsie creatares like you have been 
reined. You must sion him, sod, if be will no 
listen to reason, teil your pareats. Be gern and bard 
for your life's bappiness dependsom your keeping 
cool, 

HaMUspr.—Sappersand Miners are the 
pon-commisstoned officers and privates of the corps 
of Eogineers, They aretatrusted with sapping and 
mincing, making gabions, fascines, &c., and are 
tauabt the elementary principles of fertification, 
They are» body of weil-educaud, intelligent men, 
and are also employed in surveys, 

M, Musa.—Carolan was an irish wins 
trel at the court of the celebrated Brian Boru, or 
Borbeen, as \hey sometimes speel it, in those fabu- 
lous times when ‘*Malachi wore the collar of goid,’' 
You bad bei terconeult**M: ere's History of Ireiand,'* 
avery excellent book, written by a poet with the 
painstaking care of a true hisvorian. 


ATHL&TE.—Soft corns on the soles of 
the feet are very awkwardto cure. Pressure must 
be warded off from them, and perhaps the best way 
is ‘o contrive a circular pad of lint or cotton wool, to 
be stitched to the sole ef the stocking. If corns 
can be protected from pressure, (bey, a8 a rule, 
soften, and cease to be troubiesome, 

MINNIE —A young widow wents some 
excuse, as wetake it, for wearing widow's weeds, 
Wedo not like these excuses. Why tryto make 
them? Home eccentric persobs object to Mourning at 
all; wany object to widow's Caps, bul at the bovtom 
of all these objections there le only one cause, and 
tbat is that they render the wearers somewhat cca- 
spicaons without making them pretty. 

PuzzLgev.—Pray tak® our advice, and 
read whatever interests you. Vo not imagine that an 
instructive book is necessarily a dry book. Find out 
what pleases you most and keep to that, To read 
books you distike is equivalent to takirvg a sort of 
mental poleon. You are foud of novels; by ail 
means go on with them, and never wind If unwise 
peopie call you frivolous, 

JamMxus —Lent seems to be derived from 
the Anglo Saxon word ‘‘Lenten, Lents, *’ signifying 
the spring of the year, because it usually falis about 
the commencement of Spring. The word ‘*Lent’’ 
has for many years been connected with that of 
poverty, deprivation, and want—hence a ‘'Lenten"’ 
entertaloment, a poor meal; a Jack o'Lent tn our 
old dramatists signifies a poor half-starved fellow, 


MiseRY.—Do not put yourself in a ‘‘flur- 
ry,’’ as the ladies say. Be quietcalmand firm, Re- 
fuse to marry the man you hate; and tell your lover 
that you will be faithful to him and keep your 
word. Donot think of giving up your fortune; 
why sbould you? You can appealto the law; any 
one can protect you; andinashbort time you will be 
of age. Temporiee with your uacie to gain time; by 
coolness, anda littie patience, you will overthrow 
his plot. 

WouLp BE.—Gun ootton isa highly in- 
fliammapie and explosive compound, which is obtein- 
ed by the action of nitric acid on cotton, in (he pre- 
sence of sulphuricacid. By varying the strengta of 
tbe nitrie acid, three kinds of gun cotton may be 
obtained, of which the first is but slightly explosive; 
the second isadapted for the preparation of collo- 
dion, but ie not explosive enough tobe usedasa 
substitute for gunpowder; while the third is higbly 
explosive, and is largely usedin mining aad military 
operations. 

J. O. Forp,—I| nani mate objscte are often 
represented tiguratively asbaving sex. Things re- 
markavle for power, greatness, or subiimity are 
spoken of as masculine; as, the sun, time, death, 
sleep, fear, anger, winter, war, Things beautitul, 
awlable, or prolific are spoken of as feminine; as, a 
ship, the moon, the earth, natare, fortune, Know- 
ledge, hope, spring, peace. Figuratfve gender is 
indicated only by the personal pronouns of the 
singular number, as, when we say of the sum, ‘‘He 
is setiing;’’ or of asbip, ‘She salle well.*’ 


Earnxst.—So long as men mistake the 
glistening apangle for gold, so long wil) mothers 
strive, ay, and earnestly too, to give thetr daughters 
only a surface knowledge of things general, and 
teach them only taat which will give them ‘‘polish."’ 
They mustdance graceiuily, play brilliantly, sing 
splendidly, and they are Gnished. Whose faultis 
thie? For whom and by whose tasie are they thus 
educated? Simply by the taste and general prefer- 
ence of the very men who berealier condemn them. 
There can be little doubt that the she-foolsare eda- 
caved and brought up for the he-fools, and that boib 
are for a time pleased, and then for life disgusted: 
hence we haves society of Veneerings, Pod«naps, 
and otber characters, which our novelists have tried 
to portray. 


NELLY.—There js, at the firet glance, & 
great deal of reason in your friend's assertion that 
we should say ‘*l learnt this by art,’’ and not 
**heart;’’ the iatter organ bas piatniy little todo 
with it, whiletin comumitting to memory there is 10 
doubi some degree of art. Thus we bave works oo 
the ‘Art of Memory;’’ and we speak of an artificial 
memory. On the other hand, we commonly spesk of 
taking athing to heart, and of laying it upin our 
heart, Hamlet says, In bis heart of bearts,!. ¢., 
tne ‘‘sanctum sanctorum, or holy of bolles. In an- 
other place Shakspeare uses the word **heart’’ lo 
express ‘‘\be mreatest exteat,*’ the utmast dexreé, 
‘the very beart of loss,’’ and it isin this sense that 
the word is correct ip the phrase ‘‘to learn by beart;"’ 
oo tual, however ingenious your friend's cunjecture 
may be, it is only @ want of knowledge of the genius 
of our language which could have suggested it to bis 
mind, 


OmeGa,.—In various art books you will 
fod some account of the origin of the various por 
traite of the Saviour, not ove of which is authentic. 
There seems to have beens typical ideaof bis sp- 
pearance and features banded down to us, some 587 
frow an original portrait by Saint Luke, The feat- 
ures of tbe earlier portraits are By zantine,—l00%, 
jean, and oval, certainly not Jewish in expressive: 
the bair io most portralis is of a reddisb-brows, Dot 
uncemmeon with Easiero Jews ip the present (87, 
many of whom are fair and nobie-loozing. A Very 
early legend tells us tbat Whe Saviour wore the peard 
and mousiachbe—the former with two pointe. The 
legend is apocryphal, but there may ye' be acerts 
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